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RECENT TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA. 


Ir requires no great stretch of imagination to)lished. Before doing so, however, it is necessary 
conceive that the struggle now going on in the! that the reader should know precisely what is 
East will ultimately be productive of so many |meant by the territory of Mount Lebanon. Le- 
changes in the social and political condition of the | banon, strictly spe: aking, is that part of the great 
people now under Turkish rule, as to direct pub- | range of mountains extending from Egypt to the 
lic attention once more to that part of the world, Taurus, but the name has been given to a wide 
which was the cradle of civilization and the scene expanse of country reaching nearly to Tripoli on 
of the mightiest events in the history of the|the north and to Sidon on the south; while the 
human race. A country of so much importance | Mediterranean bounds it on the west, and the 
as Syria cannot fail to be deeply affected by any- great valley of Calo Syria on the east. It is 
thing which may change the character of the | about 100 miles in length, and from twenty- tive 
power by which it is governed. Its value as the | to thirty in breadth, while its population at the 
key of the East has alw ays been appreciated, and | last census was ¢ ymputed at 400,000. In its 
it is not too much, perhaps, to suppose that it natural features it is delightfully varied; its cli- 
may one day become the battle-field of a religious | mate is such as that malignant diseases are never 
war. There is one part of it, about which com- | known among its people, and it may be said to 
paratively little is known, which has always been | ‘have yielded us some of our finest horticultural 
the rampart of religious liberty in the East, viz.,| specimens. The hyacinth, the tulip, the sweet 
the territory of Lebanon. - Though included in | pea, the anemone, mignionette, and others of our 
the dominion of the Sultan, and “forming a part | favourite flowers, grow in wild luxuriance in its 
of one of the Syrian pashaliks, it may be said to | woods and by the wayside. Its inhabitants may 
enjoy an independence which does not belong to| be divided into two classes, the Druses and the 
any other part of the Ottoman Empire. The | Maronite ‘s—the one an offshoot of Mohamedanism, 

habits of its people, its traditions and its govern-|the other a peculiar sect of Christians. The 
ment, are all peculiar, and amid its sublime | Druses may be said to be only nominally Moham- 
scencry an asylum has for ages been found from) medans. They are Unitarians in faith, and as 
the oppression of Turkish rule. As the inhabi-/a religious community are divided into several 
tants of Lebanon have hitherto maintained some- | orders, of which the Sheiks hold the chief poli- 
thing like a neutrality, and would certainly be | tical influence, while the Ockals may be consi- 
able to throw considerable weight into either | dered a class of priests or mystics. The religious 
scale in the event of a contest for the soil of| era of the Druses dates from about the beginning 
Syria, it is of consequence to know something | of the eleventh century, and at first a fiery spirit 
about their character and their position in relation | of proselytism pervaded the sect; but this was 
to the tendencies of the times. A work recently speedily suppressed in order to preserve its unity. 

published by an officer of the British army, resi- | Ever since the Druse religion has been a sacred 
dent for some years in the territory of Lebanon, | inheritance. Peculiar in their religious belief, 
is calculated, we think, to afford us at least a part the Druses are not less so in their government 
of this know ledge in such a w uy as to render it| and social economy. The Emirs and Sheiks exer- 
of considerable value at the present moment. | cise their political functions so successfully that 
Colonel Churchill, from the minute inquiries | pauperism is unknown, and the labouring class 
Which he seems to have made respecting the cus- | live in comfortable if not affluent circumstances. 
toms and religious beliefs of the people among | Pride of rank is strong among them, and it alone 
Whom he sojourned, has been able greatly to ex-| determines the sphere within which marriages 
tend our knowledge of this interesting territory, }ean be contracted: the daughter of a Sheik will 
and we, therefore, propose to give a brief epitome continue unmarried all her life rather than unite 
of the three volumes which he has recently pub- | with any one of inferior rank, whatever be bis 
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194 RECENT TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA. 
other claims. In no respect are the females among | home no monumental sculptures, and has added 
the Druses affected by the prevailing customs of | but little to our knowledge of the arts of ancient 
the East. They are better informed and enjoy | civilisation; yet the success which has crowned 
much more liberty than the women of Turkey ; | his efforts to discover the sites of cities which ex- 
they are the sole objects of conjugal affection, a isted long ere N ineveh had arisen, and to elucidate 
plurality of wives being strictly discountenanced ;| Various questions of importance connected with 
and they are at liberty at any time to quit the the history of the old world over which doubts 
fesidence of their husbands, the facility of divorce have long hung, despite the labours of preceding 
being such as to amount to a mere formal avowal travellers, give his researches a value which cannot 
of a wish to be disunited. The separation thus | fail to be appreciated by evéry enlighténed reader, 
easily effected is irrevocable, and both parties are | His journey was undertaken partly with the view 
free to re-marry. The Maronites of Lebanon are of obtaining relief from the pressing effects of 
a people holding a position of at least equal im- | grief occasioned by a severe domestic bereavement, 
portance in the country to that occupied by the and partly for the purpose of enabling him to 
Druses. Colonel Churchill has collected a good | carry out some long-cherished schemes of inves- 
deal of information respecting them, chiefly, how-| tigation. Having solicited from the French 
ever, with the view of showing that in the case | government the designation of a savant charged 
of an invasion of this part of Syria by a Christian | with a scientific mission, he obtained access to 
power, they might form a valuable auxiliary | places and mcaus of information not generally 
force. Atthis moment, one of those disturbances, | available to the ordinary traveller. This did not, 
so frequent in the country, has reawakened the | however, save him from the perils and annoyances 
old animosity cherished by the Druses towards|to which almost every traveller in the East is 
the Maronites, and in the event of internal com-| subject. He experienced all the discomforts arising 
motions in Turkey the latter might assume a very | from the filthy habits of the people among whom 
important position. ‘The traditions of the Maron-| he was occasionally compelled to sojourn; was 
ites allude to a revival of the ancient glories of | constantly subjected to the hardships arising from 
Palestine ; and some of their priests maintain that | the cupidity of the Arabs; and had even to en- 
the sites of its ancient cities shall yet be reoccupied | counter hordes of the banditti who infest the 
by Christians of their persuasion. This must of| desolate plains of Palestine, and live by the 
course be taken for what it is worth, but it is a| plunder of the passing traveller. Of course none 
curious fact that these traditions have frequently | of these things had any effect in deterring M. de 
been of considerable value in enabling travellers | Sauley from prosecuting the objects which he had 
to trace the sites of the ancient cities of Syria. | proposed to himself, one of which was the ex- 
Of late years many remarkable discoverics have} ploration of the plains of Moab and the shores 
been made in the Kast, tending to illustrate the| of Lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea, embracing 
civilisation of the world’s earlier nations, and | that mysterious region which tradition has assigned 
of those several of comparatively recent date | asthe sites of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is curious 
are not only worthy of notice in connection with|to remark, that the idea which M. de Saulcy 
the Maronite traditions, but add very consi- | gives us of this strange territory is to a considerable 
derably to our knowledge of Eastern antiquities. | extent at variance with that which has been fur- 
Much of the information we possess respecting | nished by the majority of travellers. The plain, 
the existing state of Syria is associated with the| washed by the still and dreary waters of the 
names of two distinguished Frenchmen, Chateau- | Dead Sea, suggested to him none of those associa- 
briand and Lamartine ; hereafter we must connect | tions of gloom and terror which we have been 
with these the name of M. F. de Saulcy, a dis-| taught to connect with it. Its once remarkable 
tinguished member of the Academy of Sciences, | richness had not entirely passed away, and life 
who, though destitute of that poetic sensibility | yet bloomed where we have been accustomed to 
through which his two better-known countrymen | suppose that all was barrenness and death. The 
regarded the scenes of their pilgrimages, has never- | region of the Pentapolis, a portion of the land of 
theless brought to light many things which do} Moab, has been often visited, and the existence 
not require the fervour of the poet to make them! there of extensive ruins in which no trace has been 
interesting. M. de Saulcy’s high reputation as/ found of anything belonging to the classic age, 
an archeologist and a scholar furnishes us with a has long been a matter of interest and of curious 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the infor- | spgeulation among archeologists. The common 
mation which he communicates respecting the bee that the waters of the Dead Sea cover the 
history and existing condition of some of the) tract on which Sodom and the Cities of the Plain 
most important localities in the ancient history of | once stood has doubtless had considerable effect in 
the world; and were anything else necessary to | preventing a satisfactory examination of these 

recommend the results of his investigations farther | ruins; but there is nothing to prevent us from sup- 

than the inherent interest of them, it may be} posing that this belief is mercly the offspring of 
found in the spirit in which these were prosecuted. | some legendary fable. There is nothing in history, 

We are disposed to regard the discoveries which | so far as we remember, which gives the slightest 

he made in the East during 1850 and 1851 as! countenance to such a supposition; on the con- 

nearly equal in importance to those which have | trary, both Tacitus and Strabo speak of the ex- 
attracted public attention to the long-buried cities|istence of architectural remains on the shores 
of the Assyrian Empire. True, he has brought| of the Asphaltic Lake. It is obvious that the 
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account given in the book of Genesis, of the de- 
struction ‘of these cities in the days of Abraham, 
contains nothing from which we can reasonably 
‘nfer that they were submerged. The terrible 
jicture of the catastrophe clearly leads to the 
conclusion that volcanic agency was employed in 
their destruction, and that an extraordinary con- 
vulsion transformed a fruitful tract of country 
into a wilderness of salt. M. de Sauley may 
therefore be said to have had, as it were, a 
starting point for his investigations, and after 


yosecuting them with unwearied assiduity, he | 


eame to the conclusion that on the western shores 
of the Dead Sea he was able to trace the sites 
and the ruins of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zeboiim, 
which had hitherto remained in total obscurity. 
he eastern shore became a part of the land of 
Moab, and was peopled up to a comparatively 
late period ; and it is therefore sufficiently evident 
that the destroyed cities could not be looked for 
there. ‘If,’ says M. de Saulcy, ‘‘on the very 
spot w where, from Scriptural and historical infor- 
mation, Sodom ought to exist, we find a huge 
mountain of salt, “the only one of the kind in 
the country, bearing on all the declivities, flank- 
ing its northern part, the extensive ruins of a 
city; ruins among which you can distinguish, 
on a careful examination, many foundations of 
walls; if, within somewhat more than half a 
league from this place (a mile and a half English 
measurement), towards the mountain range, we 
fall in with other ruins of a town, called Zouera- 
et-Tatah, the lower town of Zonr, is it even pos- 
sible to question the identity of the one, Kharbet 
Esdoum, with Sodom, and of the other, Zouera, 


with Zoar?”’ It is plain that no such idea as! 


that the cities of Sodom were submerged in the | 
waters of the Asphaltic Lake ever was entert: ained | 
by the ancient writers, either of Judaism or the 
classical period; in fact, they lead us to quite an 
opposite conclusion, so that the identity of such re- 
mainsas M.deS Sauley discovered, with the remains 
of the Pentapolitan cities, is a question which only 
requires such proof as he has brought to bear upon 


it. He has, for example, established beyond a. 


doubt the relative distances of these cities from 


each other, and he finds that the ruins still exist- | 
ing on the shores of the Dead Sea are precisely | 


at the same distances from one afiother. Again, 
there is no record, not even a tradition, about 


any other cities having flourished at a subsequent | 
period in this locality. M. de Saulcy’s conclusions, 
then, may be said to be founded on much better 
evidence than we have for the antiquity of many 
even of the Egyptian monuments. 
are no inscriptions, nothing in the shape of direct 
proofs of these ruins being ‘the ruins of the Penta- 
politan cities, but in the absence of anything 
to the contrary, and taken in connection with 
the consideration of the sites being the true ones, 
we can scarcely doubt that the Cities of the Plain 
have been discovered. 

M. de Sauley’s travels and researches extended 
greatly beyond the shores of the Dead Sea. He 
had previously visited Jerusalem, and during a 
brief sojourn within its walls had seen enough 





True, there | 
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to awaken a strong desire to carry out a syste- 
matic investigation of its more interesting anti- 
quities, and to inquire into the circumstances 
which had led previous travellers, as well as the 
Musselmen and Jews within the city, to attach 
certain legends to what appeared to be the most 
| conspicuous of these. Having proceeded into 
Palestine as far as Hebron, the streets of which 
/are now infested at night by troops of jackals, 
'whose incessant howlings render it impossible 
for the traveller to rest, M. de Saulcy took what 
had once been the high road between that city 
and Jerusalem, where he met the Abbe Michon 
(who has also recently published in France an 
account of his travels), together with several 
others of his distinguished countrymen, whom a 
current report of his death during the perilous 
journey in the desert had filled with fears and 
anxieties. During the first few days of his stay, 
preparations were made for a survey of the country 
lying between the Holy City and the northern 
point of the Asphaltic Lake, but as the results 
of this journey were comparatively unimportant, 
relating chiefly to topographical arrangements, 
and the examination of such localities as the 
Brook Cherith, Jericho, Bethany, Mount Pisgah, 
and the so-called tomb of Moses, we shall not 
follow the traveller and his party, but wait 
their return to Jerusalem. We may merely 
notice however his visit to the Mussulman 
convent of Waby Mousa, which is said to contain 
the tomb of the great leader of the Hebrew 
Exodus. Of course there is no authority for this 
tradition ; in fact the locality is not the one re- 
ferred to in connection with his mysterious death 
and burial, and our traveller is at considerable 
| P’ ains to prove what was scarcely worth proving. 
‘The Imaum who presides over the religious fra- 
‘ternity who have settled on what they conceive 
to be a sacred spot, isa dirty Indian Dervish, who 
never fails to extract a goodly amount of piastres 
trom every visitor. 

Immediately after his return to Jerusalem, M. 
de Sauley began his archeological review of the 
various points of interest. He had long desired 
to examine the enclosure of the Temple, with the 
view of ascertaining what remained of the old 
' wall, and accordingly his attention was first di- 
rected to that portion of it forming the enclosure 
of the Seraglio, which now occupies the place of 

the edifice built by Solomon. ‘There is one part 
of this wall which the Jews are permitted to 
‘approach every Friday evening, and which they 
luse as a place of prayer—or as it is frequently 
called—a place of wailing. Under the belief 
that this is all that remains to them of the once 
magnificent temple reared at a time when their 
nation had reached its highest point of power 
and greatness, they thrust their heads into the 
cavities of the wall and water the stones with 
tears that are often those of unaffected sorrow. 
Frequent and careful study of architectural relics 
throughout Palestine enabled M. de Sauley to re- 
cognise, wherever they might appear, the sym- 
bolic marks of the Judaic construction, or the 
buildings dating from the period of Solomon ard 
02 
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the kings of David's family. He had, moreover, | Babylon, and subsequently to Rome. In the 
the good fortune to obtain access to the terraces | bassi relievi on the arch of Titus, the visitor to 
of the Seraglio—a privilege seldom granted to | the Eternal City may still see the furniture of the 
Christians ; and was thus permitted to look down later temple very distinctly indicated, while the 
on the area which none but Mussulmen can enter, | Hebrew records inform us that the sacred vessels 
and in which stands the Mosque of Omar, or| were carried off from the earlier and richer 
Quobbet-es Sakhrah, surrounded by the green building by the Babylonian invaders. The Jews, 
sward on the top of Mount Moriah. From this however, maintain that the more valuable and 
spot he was enabled to survey the greater part of sacred symbols of the temple worship were con- 
the wall; and when he afterwards examined | cealed, and that the green sward winch surrounds 
more narrowly those parts of it to which he could the Mosque of Omar will yet yield up to the 
gain access, he found that not only was the Jewish | citizens of the restored Jerusalem the memorials 
tradition correct respecting the western wall, but | of their national greatness. Although M. de 
that large sections of it were undoubted remains | Saulcy has taken no notice of this general belief 
of the Solomonian structure. The evidences of| among the Jews, he admits that no traveller, 
original Hebraic architecture were very obvious ; | desirous of arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
there was not the slightest trace of anything that | respecting any spot of interest in Judea, can deny 
would admit of the supposition that the building | or undervalue the importance of oral tradition, 
had been cogstructed either by Greeks or Romans. 'Among the Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem every 
The stones were found to be laid in courses, de- | fact, even of secondary importance, connected 
creasing in size as they rose, and some of those with their earlier national history, 1s referred to 
within M. de Sauley’s reach he found to be of with as much precision and unvarying distinctness 
enormous proportions, bearing aclose resemblance as if it were an occurrence of yesterday ; so vivid 
to the blocks of which the ruins of Baalbec and is the tradition regarding it which is handed 
similar remains of ancient architecture are com-| down from generation to generation. An im- 
posed. Some of them he found to be seven yards | portant discovery, made by M. de Saulcy, in the 
long by one high, and all of them bore marks of|environs of Jerusalem, affords a very striking 
a peculiar style of preparation. Tracing out illustration of this. A funeral monument or mau- 
these interesting relics, he could, without much | soleum, which stands about five hundred yards 
difficulty, distinguish them from those parts of from the Damascus Gate, has from the time of 
the enclosure which might have been built pre- | the Crusades been pointed out as the tomb of the 
vious to the period at which Jerusalem was|kings—the places in which each sovereign of 
sacked by the Assyrians; and he had still less’ David's line was ‘ buried with his fathers.” Tra- 
difficulty in finding out what remained of Herod’s| vellers have frequently examined this building, 
building—viz., the Golden Gate by which Christ but not with the care necessary to arrive at a 
is said to have entered the city, and one or two) satisfactory opinion regarding it. The tradition 
other parts of the wall. There can be no doubt! respecting it has, therefore, been discredited on 
that M. de Saulcy’s investigations brought to very slight grounds, and inferring from what he 
light many of the relics of old Jerusalem which | had ascertained of the correctness of Jewish tradi- 
no preceding traveller had either been aware of, | tion generally, that there must have been some 
or endeavoured to discover. After tracing out circumstances leading to the supposition that 
the original wall of the temple until the enclo-| this was a royal sepulchre, M. de Sauley pro- 
sure of the Harem, already mentioned, prevented | ceeded to explore the building, with the view of 
him from proceeding further, he sct himsclf to) examining, with the proper degree of attention, 
examine the rubbish by which the steep acclivitics the evidences of antiquity afforded by its archi- 
at the foot of this enclosure were covered, and | tectural construction. There was no doubt as to 
here he found, in great number, picces of precious its having been a place of sepulture, and one 
marbles and fragments of mosaic work totally | altogether different from the ancient tombs in 
different in their character from anything belong- | Judea, for there still remained many traces of 
ing to the period subsequent to the Christian cra. | what had been a more than ordinary splendour in 
The abundance of such specimens at the foot of! its general features. The porch and the walls 
the valley of Jehosaphat and among the stones in | were adorned with delicate and elaborate carvings, 
the bed of the brook Kedron, taken in connection! while the entrance had obviously been concealed 
with the circumstance of corresponding oncs| with the greatest care by an ingenious adjust- 
having been found inside of the ancient wall, led) ment of the flagstones, so as to admit of their 
M. de Saulcy to the conclusion that these mosaics being opened and shut, very much on the principle 
had once adorned the porticoes of Solomon’s Tem- | of the modern self-acting hinge. By dint of creep- 
ple. The Jews have a tradition—which our author | ing through water and mud on his hands and knees, 
has not once alluded to—that in the very enclo-| scaling walls, and penetrating into chambers 
sure around which he prosecuted his investigations, | blocked up by the falling walls, M. de Sauley sue- 
and from which all, save the sons of the prophet, | ceeded in surveying every part of this remarkable 
are excluded under the penalty of death, are| funeral cave. He found it to be divided into 
buried the treasures of the temple. We know, | several apartments, each of which, with the excep- 
however, that once and again the sacred edifice | tion of the first, which was the lowest and largest, 
was stripped of its magnificent garniture, and the | containing several niches, either containing marks 
spoil carried off by the conquerors originally to ‘of the sarcophagi or indications of the tombs having 
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been merely planned. The first chamber M. de 
Saulcy concludes, from several circumstances, to 
have been the tomb of King David. It was, 
evidently, the most important part of the building, 
and had been designed for only one sarcophagus. 
Here, then, he found the lid of a sarcophagus 
lying utterly neglected, covered with dust, and 
in two pieces. This relic, which is now in the 
Louvre, is elaborately sculptured, and bore un- 
doubted marks of being of great antiquity. The 
other chambers were all, more or less, ruinous; 
but the peculiar construction of the sepulchral 
vault gave its extcrior a comparatively perfect 
appearance. Now, in opposition to the theory 
which M. de Saulcy has given, respecting his 
discoveries on this spot, it is alleged that the tomb 
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the Canaanites, by whom, he is disposed to think, 
many of the more extensive cities, of which 
nothing now remains but heaps of ruins, were 
built. If we are to accept this opinion, and it is 
strongly supported by references to the character 
of the architectural remains, the gigantic stones 
on which the traveller was occasionally able to 
trace sculpture and inscriptions, have defied the 
power of time for at least four thousand years, 
and were piled one upon another—whether by 
human hands or mechanical resources of whic 

we now know nothing, it is not easy to say—long 
before the progeny of Jacob had left the house of 
bondage. One of these ruined cities, in which 
M. de Saulcy and his party spent a considerable 
time, was found to have been of vast extent, and 


of David was on Mount Zion; it is still supposed | the buildings of enormous proportions. Situated 


to exist there in the mosque of Waby Daoud, held | on a wide marshy plain, strewn with what seemed 
in great veneration by the followers of Mohammed. | to be gigantic blocks of lava, but were after- 
Our author gives us good reasons, however, for} wards found to be the remains of great edifices, 
supposing that this is wholly erroneous, that the| this place, which, judging from its position, 
site of the Waby Daoud was once occupied by a! M. de Saulcy conceives to have becn Hazor, the 


Christian church, reared to mark the spot where 
the Last Supper took place. The Mussulmen, 
knowing the place to have been regarded with 
much veneration, endeavoured to keep up its 
character, by ascribing to it a different history, 
and one more in accordance with their own 





capital of the ancient Canaanite empire, surpasses 
all that has been discovered in the East. One 
building, of which enough remained to admit of 
it being measured, was of such extent as to 
suggest the idea of its having been reared by 
some extinct race of extraordinary physical power. 


tenets. As another proof that the tombs of | Its walls were sixiy yards in width, and nearly 
David and his descendants were not within the|eight feet thick; the unhewn blocks of which 


city, M. de Saulcy refers to the Jewish custom of 
burying the dead at some distance from their 
dwelling. Ile moreover alludes to the story, cur- 
rent among the Jews, and related by Josephus, 
that Herod broke into Dayid’s tomb, as Hyreanus 
had done before, and carried away all the treasure 


that was found in the upper chambers. He even | ; 
conjecture that it may date its existence from the 


endeayoured to penetrate into the sepulchral 
vaults, but was deterred from doing so. In short, 


the lengthened examination of the objections to | 





they were composed were in some cases twenty 
yards in length; everything about it, in short, 
was on a most enormous scale. From all appear- 
ances this building must have formed part of a 
city which flourished long prior to the origin of 
the kingdom of Judah. M. de Saulcy’s travelling 
companion, the Abbe Michon, even ventures to 


antediluvian cra. If we are to accept of the 
reasons in support of its being Hazor, the chief 


his theory seems to place it beyond all doubt that | city of the ancient Canaan, its destruction must 
M. de Saulcy discovered the last resting-places of | have taken place in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
the ancient kings of Judah, and that he actually | Its stones are now infested by the javelin snake, 
obtained possession of a portion of the sarcophagus | one of the most venomous of the reptiles known 
in which had lain the dust of David. The other | to the Arabs. ; 
discoveries made in the environs of Jerusalem} Such are some of the more important discoveries 
were all more or less important, and tended, in a which M. de Saulcy has been the means of giving 
greater or less degree, to throw light on the to the world. In the brief outline which we 
ancient history of the Jews, by rendering more have given of them, we have necessarily been 
intelligible certain passages of the Hebrew oracles. compelled to omit the arguments and the refer- 
One important end gained by them was the ences to internal evidence on which the traveller's 
identification, through inherent evidences and a conclusions are based. These are, for the most 
process of reasoning on historical facts, of places part, highly satisfactory, and, irrespective of their 
to which Jewish traditions attached, with those | direct object, have a very important bearing on 
mentioned in the historical books of the Old the topography of some of the most interesting 
Testament. It was thus clearly shown that not | parts of Syria. Read in connection with the in- 
only in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but in teresting discoveries of M. Botta, and with the 
many parts of Judea, there are still to be found Abbe Leclaire’s examination of the Maronite 
the traces of a powerful nation and a high state records, as well as Colonel Churchill's agreeable 
of civilisation. work, M. de Saulcy’s volumes are worthy of 

After leaving Jerusalem, M. de Saulcy traversed being classed among the most important contri- 
a great part of the country once divided among butions which have been made to our knowledge 
the ten tribes of Israel, and previously held by of the ancient world. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE WORLD TO COME. 


(Concluding Article). 


We have seen how, in the age when churchmen 
had the most potent sway of the affairs of this 
world,—in the age of that feebleness of royalty, 
in France, of that barbaric independence and 
mutual strife on the part of the strong and tur- 
bulent seigneurs, which has been styled “ the 
feudal interregnum,’’—the legendary stories of 
mystic intercourse with superhuman spirits were 
employed by their ecclesiastical authors, not so 


much for the comfort and warning of Christian | d 
| was a rumour, which the majority of Christendom 


life, as for the purposes of intimidating their 
Ww orldly adversaries, and of satirising their politic: al 
rivals. But, in every age, so long as the assertion 
of a priest would suffice to authenticate a miracle, 
the exhibition of retributive tortures, provided in 
the world to come, might enable the priest either 
to persuade a passionate and rough warrior into 
complianc e, or else, if he were obstinate, to brand 


him, in the sight of the people, with the sign of 


his fiery doom. So Chilperic, after his assassina- 
tion, was reported to have been seen afar off, 
bound in the custody of three bishops; and his 
brother beheld, with w ecping, that he was carried 
to a brazen cauldron, into which they cast his 
mangled limbs. But it is observed of the visions 
of the ninth century, that almost all of them re- 
presented the damnation of contemporarics. The 
public credulity of these matters was then so sure 
and easy, that a religious fabulist might venture 
to point out the men, ; then living and walking on 

earth, whom he had seen, or whom the ecstatic 


soul of a monastic brother had seen, rehearsing | 


already, in the spiritual regions, the loathsome 
endurance of his pen: uty. The ine vumbent pe- 
nalty was not supposed, in all these cases, to be 
deferred until after de ath, but actually sateed by 
a shadowy creature in the world of shadow S, 
which represented the person of the sinner during 
his corporal residence in this world, and which, 
after his death in the body, should absorb the 
consciousness of his soul. Hell was impatient for 
its victim, and the due torment was inflicted in- 
stantly on the commission of the sin, although to 
the carnal mind of the sinner, it might not be 
perceptible. He would experience it, when the 
vagrant intelligence, released from its fleshly 
teneme nt, was re-united with his representative 
soul in the other place; and finally, after the 
Day of Judgment, his very flesh would be raised 
again from the tomb, and invested with sensation ; 
body, soul, and spirit, forming one guilty subject 
of eternal torments and infinite despair. 

The bright sort of spiritual fancies were not 
quite forgotten, even in the gloomy ninth century. 
A good bishop of Hamburg narrates his own 
happy transfiguration in the fires of purgatory, 
and his journey, guided by two apostles, across a 
non of growing light, on which they walked 

ithout moving a footstep, { gressu immobili,’ 


|dated their le ‘tters, 





to join the saintly crowds in Paradise, who look ~ 
with still adoration toward the East. He wen nt 
farther, and reached the thrones of twenty-four 
old men, who looked also toward the East. He 
went farther, into the midst of an immense glory 
a light that was tinged with all fair colours, anil 
there re posed the Source of all their bliss. 
The world was oppressed with a strange dis- 
may, as the term approached of a thousand - years, 
dated from the birth of its Redeemer. There 


believed, that the world was appointed then to 
die. It was a wild and miserable world, most 
unfit to die at that time; no wonder its hypo- 
chrondriacal despondency was haunted by re- 
morse, considering how little of apparent eficct 
had a thousand years of Christianity in Europe 
had, in the purification and progress of socicty ! 
There was no philosophical history, to show the 
real advantages mankind had acquired, in the 
long tumultuous agony which mingled barbarian 
vigour with Roman policy, and in the slow dis- 
cussion which poured in the faith of Palestine to 
clarify and chasten the Pagan mind ;—there was 
no philosophy of history, to show the resources 
that lay slumbering in that dark age, recruiting 


‘their power for a fresh morning of Reformation ; 


and so, the men of that age mourned over the 
world, as dying, when it was but asleep. They 
“termino mundi appro: 
quante.” We have heard a similar announce 

ment, made by the fanaticism of an itinerant 
preacher, who induced hundreds cf the Somerset- 


shire peasantry to quit their occupations because 
of the 


coming millennium; and on the 10th of 
October, 18 17, we reccived a note from a friend 
who lived in the midst of the excitement, and 
who derisively dated his note on “ Dealtry Judg 5° 
ment Day!” But it was no joking matter about the 
end of the tenth century. That generation awaited 
in fear the inconceivable moment when human 
institutions would vanish, and the divine be sud- 
denly manifested. As M. Labitte says finely, ‘‘ The 
Angel of Death seemed then to spread his wings 
over the whole European socicty.” But then, in 
that awe-stricken pause of expectation, people did 
not like to babble the fanciful romances of heaven 
and hell, when the rea? nearness of the judgment 
was profoundly believed. ‘‘ Humanity seriously 
had one foot in the grave,” says this w riter, “ and 
so, the legendary ‘pilgrims came to a general 
halt.” 

Following the same critical authority, we have 
to remark that, in the cleventh century, after the 
world had got its reprieve, visions came into 
fashion again, but were no longer sure of implicit 
credulity ; hence, they were, more frequently, 
told as referring to persons of a former age. Of 
this kind, are three, esnecially renowned, which 
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were translated into every popular language of! (Canaries, this fancied locality is mentioned as 
western Europe, though composed in Latin| “the island not yet found.” ‘But we remember 
originally ; we mean, the voyage of St. Brendan, a more anomalous instance of this confusion of 
the exploration of St. Patrick’s Cave, and the | mythical with geographical localities. The re- 


descent of St. Paul into hell. ‘ceived opinion being, that this earth was not a 
globe, but pear-shaped, and that the tapering 
‘summit of the earth, elevated into a purer at- 
‘mosphere, and more near to the sun, was the site 
of the primeval Eden,—a notion which determines 


The two first-mentioned are Irish. That of 
St. Brendan has been well called “ the Odyssey 
of the Monks.” The holy navigator left the green 
shore of Erin, putting forth boldly across the 
unknown western ocean. Many and various ad- 
yentures he encountered. He came to an island, 
the groves of which were inhabited by strange 
birds of white plumage, singing the psalms of 
David with human voice. These birds were the 
fallen angels who had not partaken decidedly the 
treason of Satan, but remained in a cowardly | 
neutrality. But they were not, like the same 
‘‘cattivo coro”? in Dante’s poem, harassed into 
activity by a cloud of wasps. They were left 
even free from trouble during the week, but on 
Sundays they were obliged to put on, each, a sur- 
plice of white feathers, and to sing the church 
services all day long! It was an irksome rule of 
Sabbath observance, by which they must atone 
for their failure of practical duty. The hell 
found by St. Brendan was another island, desolate 
and rugged, surrounded and overhung with lurid 
smoke and fog; he heard the mighty noise of 
hammers on a forge, where evil souls were beaten 
as malleable iron. One of the gigantic black- 
smiths, or Cyclopes, ‘‘full of darkness and of 
fire together,” tried a blow at St. Brendan, who 
parried it with the cross. The whole gang of 
them came, with fury, and attempted to burn the 
island; one hurled his red-hot hammer into the 
sea, making the water boil. Brendan escaped 
them, and went on; he found a lonely man, 
helpless and veiled, seated on a stone, with his 
fever-scorched face kindly fanned by a curtain 
shaken in the wind. It was Judas. The cle- 
mency of the Saviour allowed his betrayer, upon 
Sundays and holidays, a short respite from the | 





entered barefoot and alone. 


the cosmical plan of the middle division of the 
“Divina Commedia,’’—it came into the mind of 


Columbus, enthusiastic and devout as it was 
sagacious, to conjecture that, when he sailed to- 


wards the coast of South America, and in certain 
latitudes experienced a lighter and milder air, he 


was ascending the cone which was believed to 
culminate on the opposite side of the earth, at a 
point the precise antipodes of Jerusalem, and that 
he would speedily discover the long-lost Paradise. 
But we are told of a fact that appears even more 
significant of the revolution, which a few gene- 
rations have effected, in all our habits and ideas. 
Scarcely more than a century ago, reckoned from 
this age of ocean-spurning steamships and infalli- 
ble American packets, in the year 1721, a vessel 
quitted a Spanish port for the purpose of seeking, 
to the westward of the Canaries, once more the 
Fortunate Isles of antiquity, the marvellous isles 
of St. Brendan! 

The great apostle of the Irish, in the sixth 
century, when he thought fit to convince their 
heathen understanding, miraculously opened a 
cavern in their soil. Six centuries later, (accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris and other chroniclers,) a 
brave knight, named Owen, having been evan- 
gelically converted, resolved to go into St. Pa- 
trick’s Cave. After fasting and prayer for a fort- 
night, he went thither, with his religious friends, 
and having sprinkled himself with blessed water, 
He walked on, as 
one might expect, for some time in darkness ; 
but then emerged into a vast court, surrounded 


cruel devils, and a few hours’ repose in the soli-! with pillars. Fifteen monks, led by a holy prior, 
tude. Dante, less compassionate, fixes him be- ‘met him there, and admonished him that he 
tween the very teeth of Satan, and in the frozen | should not be frightened. He needed encourage- 
lake, too, where the cold must keep one’s teeth | ment; for a legion of ugly devils succeeded, who 
moving! St. Brendan saw, moreover, the abode | first made the fair offer to conduct him safely 
of ‘‘ Leviathan and his satellites,’’ and a volcanic | back; but when he refused it, seized him fiercely, 


mountain that shot forth flames of exultation, 


every time a wicked soui was tossed into its | 


crater. He saw purgatory; but the Fortunate 
Isles, the pleasant retreat of God’sown favourites, 
spoken of so fondly by the poets of heathen 
Greece, and confounded, by him, with the Eden 
of Adam’s innocence, he was not allowed to enter, 
but like Moses, to view afar the land of promise. 
This fable became not only the amusement of 


and tried to throw him upon a funeral pile, or to 
crush him beneath a fiery cog-wheel ; but always, 
the name of Christ put them to flight. Several 
demons, nevertheless, carried him swiftly away, 
into a place that was distant, solitary, dark, and 
exposed to a rushing storm of wind. The dark- 
ness yielded before his eyes, as they were inured 
to the atmosphere, but on every side stretched 
a plain, of boundless horizon; groanings and 





cloister and of market-place; it invaded geogra- 
phical science. 


wailings were everywhere heard; upon the 


When the discovery of the | ground lay, impaled with stakes, a multitude of 


western hemisphere had stimulated the love of|men who bit the dust in rage; but in another 


romantic enterprise in regions unknown, men 
would sail in quest of heaven, as of El Dorado. 
We are told thatin the sixteenth century, in the 
lifetime of Luther, speculators ruined themselves 
in fitting out expeditions to the isle of St. Brendan ; 
andin the treaty by which Portugal ceded the 


part of the field they lay upon their backs, and 
were lacerated by the teeth of dragons that sat 
upon them. Some were strangled in the coiling 
grasp of snakes, which could bite and sting; 
some were « prey to the claws and beaks of huge 
vullurcs. We do not relate half the devices of 
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this diabolical ingenuity. There was a pond | Then, farther on, St. phe 4s find 
of transparent ice, beneath which lay shivering Seren ceietian ity an ack 
and sensitive skeletons. There was human flesh And rolling in each other's way, 
alive, and riveted to the floor by so many nails, | And vermin-bitten as they lay. 
that no more could be driven through. There The vermin got no other meat 
were people, hung up by their fingers, and steeped But still these wretches, for to eat. 
in fumes of burning sulphur. T here were souls a ey ee 
roasted upon spits, and basted with liquid metal ; Come flying, in his clutches bear, 
there was a red-hot wheel, revolving so quickly | With cruel signs of much delight, 
as to seem like a still circle of fire. After seeing A sinful man who died that night. 


such things in the realm of damnation, Owen was | o¢ course. the company of devils fall upon the 
not worthy to see the ineffable delights of the stranger ‘olitana mercy, cuff him, kick him, 
Garden; only from a mountain-top, to which the scratch him, and taunt him with his folly in 
saintly procession conducted him, he might per- | coming into their hands. Dante jetvaien 12 
ceive the garden wall, looking with a fatigued similar arrival, with the same kind of welcome. 
ee & Se of intolerable light. The grossness of this performance of Adam 

Of the “Descent of St. Paul,” there are no q, Ros, unrelieved by one gleam of poetic ima- 
traces, according to M. Ozanam, before the middle gination or by one throb of poetic sympathy, is 
of the eleventh century; and the French version, remarkable, if it is compared with the story of St. 
by Adam de Ros, a Norman monk, belongs to a Brendan. It should be stated, however, to the 


later time. He begins it with an invocation; credit of Paul’s charity, that after seeing Heaven, 
“ Aidez moi a translater being affected with the contrast, he requests the 
La vision St. Paul le ber.” Lord to ordain that the punishments of the wicked 


may be suspended between Saturday night and 
‘Monday morning, which is granted; and he 
inquires, how long the infernal torments are to 
endure? The answer is 44,000 years,—a random 
cast among high numbers, but far below the idea 
of infinity. 
| This piece, the ‘‘ Descent of St. Paul,” is sim- 
ply vulgar, stupid, and coarse. But the story 
‘that we shall now notice, one of an earlier date, 
and the conception of a very different mind,—of 
astern inflexible mind, the vehement energies of 
which, its master, and the master of the mind of 
Europe, concentrated with his tyrannical will,— 
/is an example of the sub/imity of intense imagin- 
ative passion, although, in this case, the inspiring 
passions were the fell pride of spiritual power and 
‘inexorable hatred. Hildebrand, while he was 
only an archdeacon, one day preaching before 
Pope Nicholas II., related in his sermon the fol- 
lowing anecdote. He reminded his congregation 


And, if we attempt to translate a verse or two of 
his doggrel, we need invoke the same assistance. 
“‘St. Pol le ber’’ is Saint Paul the baron, that is, 
the valiant and powerful; since “‘the middle 
ages,’’ Ozanam says, ‘ liked to compare the mili- 
tant chivalry“of the Church with that of kings ; 
and we shall find, in the same poem, the Apostles 
created into twelve peers.” The angel Michael, 
sent to be his guide, leads Paul into hell, at the 
gate of which are the false judges, suspended to 
afiery tree. Within, he sees ‘a furnace, where 
no soul will ever be at ease,” a river in which 
devils are swimming, like fishes with lion’s heads ; 
the only way to cross it being a very narrow 
bridge. A variety of punishments are described ; 
and the angel explains, how they are appropriate 
to the different sins of the sufferers; but let us 
endeavour, in a few rude lines, to imitate the old 
trouvere’s jolting and abrupt style :— 


“Of the great angel, then, St. Paul ‘ofthe death, some ten years before, of a certain 
Asked,—* Why were they born at all, German count, who, though rich, was yet honest, 
If so they must be kept in chains, _—which scems a prodigy (he said) in that class 
And worried by eternal pains ? . . 

Wo dike: tha tell of cue Land of men. But, some time afterwards, a person 
‘ . C 4 , i . . *--* . 

St. Michael, answered with a word,— ‘going, in the spirit, to hell, saw this count, stand- 

*You men are born for pains and curse, } ing on the top-step of a ladder, which seemed to 

Come this way, and I'll show you worse.’ be erected far, very far down in the unfathomable 


Ile took him farther into hell, 
And showed him there a bitter well: 


abyss. About this ladder tossed and heaved the 
restless eddy of bellowing flame, and nothing else 


With seven seals it was shut up, > z 

But Michael did its cover ope, but the chaotic darkness was beheld; but it was 
While to the saint he quickly eried, decreed, that every heir of that noble family, 
‘Stand farther off, and step aside, /when he died, should come and take his place at 


For thou canst never bide the stink !’ . ; : ‘ :  - : : 
ike wadagll Mie th tee Gude hie brink. | the top of that ladder, and then, his father must 


had cask, Goud otter them diate go one step lower down, and his grandtather, and 
As never touched a mortal nose. all the line of ancestors who had preceded him, 


St. Paul then asked him, who were they must be removed into deeper damnation, to make 
‘That in the bottom of it lay? 

St. Michael then, he made reply, 
Without an error, or a lie, 


* We choose a few expressions, more vernacular than 
‘Here lie the men, who won't believe correct, for the suke of imitating the old French. We 
That Mary did our God conceive, suspect the reptiles that consume the ghost of Joseph 
And that he was of Mary born. Johnson, Esq., late a director of the “ Vauxhall Water- 
And that he suffered pains and scorn, works,” must be of the same entomological tribe as these 
And also death, for poor mankind,’ ‘vermin. See “ Tait's Magazine” for February, 
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room for the latest scion of their lordly race ! 


party fe rmented, against the Teutonic aristocracy | 
ae feudal primogeniture! And for what cause | 
had this terrible doom been imposed on the noble 
house, whose last descendant, it seemed, was a 
man of virtuous life? The implacable assertor of | 
the Church did not hesitate to add, it was because | 
a predecessor, of whom this man was an inhe- 
ritor in the tenth degree, had taken away, from 
Stephen of blessed memory, a portion of the domain 
of the church at Metz: therefore all of that family, 
who had received the gain of that sin, were ap- 
pointed, by an inevitable law, to follow each other 
downwards, in the same dreadful punishment. 
After this, which even Dante has not outdone, 

anything else will appear tame. We must leave 
a number of these stories, and even whole cycles 
of them unopened. All those curious descriptions 
of the Siege and Storming of Hell by our Lord, 
which were founded on a statement in the apo- 
cryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, we must, for lack 
of space, decline to examine. The old English 
ones, such as that in the “ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,’ and those in the Chester and Coventry 
mystery-plays, have been elucidated by William 
Hone, and by others, with sufficient research. 
We are told, that the blood of Christ ran down, 
through the hole of the soil in which the cross 
stood, into Limbus, and having quenched the 
flaming sword that guarded the gates of Paradise, 
—for, in the opinion of some Fathers, Paradise, 
or a place called “ Abraham's bosom,”’ was situ- 
ated under the earth,—it was followed by the 
Lord, whose presence illumined the subterranean 
places, and who, like a mighty champion, fought 
with Satan for three days and bound him, and Te d 
forth Adam and Eve, and the righteous men of 
the old dispensation, leaving the tyrant of hell 
with an empty kingdom. Dante’s notion is more 
consistent with the dignity of the transaction ; He 
saw the rampart of hell which had been ruined by 


the earthquake that accompanied the Lord; and | 


the fine poem upon this subject, given by Ozanam 
out of the Golden Legend, which was composed 
by an Italian bishop. in the thirteenth century, 
has something of Milton’s grandeur. W illiam 
Hone refers to several old engravings, one or two 
of which are copied in his book. ‘There is Beel- 
zebub, with a barbed hatchet, and with game- 
cock’s claws and spurs on his feet. There is ‘‘by 
way of tail-piece,” a fiend with a great thick tail, 
like an ele ‘phant’s trunk in the wrong place, to 
which a miserable sinner is tied with stout rope. 
There is,—by way of head-piece only do we 
regard it,—a picture of the Descent into Hell, 

which the infernal cavity is represented, actu: ily, | 
as the gaping jaws and head of a prodigious 
dragon. ‘There is no doubt, that hell was often 
so represented in the scenery of the mystery- 
theatre; and Goethe, in one of the concluding 
scenes of his ‘ Faust,”’ has given stage-directions 
to that effect. But this form of it we have not 
yet found, in any of the legends and poems hitherto 
me ntioned, We find it in the Vision of Alberic, 





| about the commencement of the twelfth cen- 


What a sarcasm, uttered by this man, in whose | tury. 
bosom, already, the sentiments of the Guelph | 


There i is, or was, a castle in Campania, known, 
as the ‘*C astle ofthe Seven Brothers.’”” The son, 
named Alberic, of a knight who once dwelt there, 
when but ten years old, was taken ill with lan- 
guor, and for nine days remained insensible. 
What became of the boy’s soul, during this faint- 
ing fit? A white dove gn him by the hair, aud 
carried him away, two angels supporting him as 
wings, and St. Peter upheld him. He saw in 
another world many things, not much differing 
from the things seen by other visionaries. But 
he came to the mouth of a huge monster, so vast 
that in his open throat hovered, like gnats, a 
swarm of human souls. When the immense 
body took in breath, these wretches were sucked 
into its capacious stomach ; and when it respired, 
they came out again like ‘burning sparks in the 
wind-blast of a furnace. Judas, “whom we have 
seen in so many other evil predicaments, was 
among them too. Alberic passed a sea of fire, 
and landed on fields overgrown with thistles, 
where a fiend, riding on a dragon, brandishing a 
pitchfork entwined with vipers, gave chase to the 
penitent souls,—for this was only purgatory. He 
witnessed the judgment of a sinner in the court 
of the Almighty, and saw in the book of justice, 
how a page of crimes was blotted out by a merciful 
angel, w ho brought, like Moore’s lovely Peri, a 
single penitenti: altear. He reached the frontier of 
Heaven, where he found nothing but flowers and 
perfumes. Then, having swallowed, at St. Peter's 
bidding, a map of the Holy Land, he returned to 
life in Italy, and became an inmate of the convent 

Monte Cassino. 

Perhaps, our readers may have had enough of 
devils’ company; but in a didactic poem by 
William Crashaw, of 1616, (said to be a paraphrase 
of the Latin of St. Bernard,) entitled, ‘ The 
Complaint, or Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body of a damned Man, each laying the fault on 
the other,” we find a pair of such particularly 
ugly fiends, that it is worth while to make their 
acquaintance :— 


- Sharp steely pricks they did on each hand bear, 
Sulphur and tire, flaming, they breathed out ; 
Tusked their teeth like crooked mattocks were, 
And from their nostrils snakes crawled round about, 
‘Their ears with running sores hung flapping low, 
Foul filthy horns on their black brows they wore, 
Full of thick poison which from them did tlow; 
Their nails were like the tushes of a boar. 

‘i hese tiends—" 


Enough said of them; and their treatment of the 
poor soul may be left unsaid. They were evidently 
not of the same race as those, whom Epistemon 
ccording to Rabelais, whose testimony we believe 
is reliable) met with in the place he went to after 
he had had his head cut off, and whence he re- 
turned swearing cheerfully that * tous les diables 
étoient bons compagnons.” But see now,—we 
find ourselves well out of Catholicism and the 
middle ages, in the age of Shakspeare, in the 
modern world of printed literature, of Protestant 
controversy, of liberal philosophy and licensed wit. 
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Now, this is not half so kind as the 


‘precision, might reject contemptuously the tra- | natural feeling expressed in that queer anccdote 
ditions of mystic and miraculous vision, since the | which is currently repeated, in every dialect of 


apostolic age. But the human imagination, stimu- 
lated by a vivid affection, would not be denied 
this fond indulgence. Protestants, also, con- 
tributed to this Mythology of the World to Come. 
Jeremy Taylor, whose mind, like that of Milton, 
inhaled, and assimilated to its own graceful and 


majestic genius, all the poetic and rhetorical in- | 


spiration of antiquity, was not Protestant enough 
to refuse an allusion to the doctrine of demons. 
‘When the veil is rent,” says he in ‘‘ Holy 
Dying,’’—‘“‘and the prison-doors are open, the 
soul goes forth full of hope, sometimes with evi- 
dence but always with certainty of the thing, and 
instantly it passes into the throng of spirits, 
where angels meet it singing, and the devils flock 
with malicious and vile purposes, desiring to lead 
it away with*them into their houses of sorrow ; 


there they see things which they never saw, ‘nd | 


hear voices which they never heard; there the 


devils charge them with many sins, and the angels | 


remember how themselves “rejoiced when they 
were repented of.” Puritanism had 2 romantic 
allegorist of its own, whose lively spiritual tales 
of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the ‘ Holy 
War at the City of Mansoul,”’ have been as 


he may as well think so, poor chap! 


provincial English, with slight variations in all 
the counties of Britain. “‘ Bill,” says a poor 
widow to her dying friend, “ w here thou'rt bound 
to, thou’lt may ‘be see our Tummas; be sure thou 
tell him we're “getten on very well without him ; 

"The souls 
whom Dante knew upon earth, too, when he meets 
them either in hell, on the purgatorial mount, or 
in the celestial splendours, feel a genuine human 
interest in the welfare of their native city, their 
family and friends. We rejoin Bunyan’s Epenctus. 
If he has given us an “excess of light” above, 
he goes to the other extreme in the realm of 
the Prince of Darkness. On his way, descend- 
ing through the lowest regions of the air, black 
and horrid forms of the wandering apostate angels 
fly past him. In the caverns of earth’s centre, he 
finds night, a suffocating stink, and hears discor- 
dant yells. ‘There, in a sulphurous lake of 
liquid fire, bound with the adamantine chain of 


heaven’s fixed decree, sat Lucifer, upon a burning 


popular as those of the Golden Legend, or any | 


others we have mentioned, were in the ‘Catholic 
world of the middle ages. Many good people 
read with pleasure John Bunyan’s vision of the 
‘‘ World to Come,” as it was displayed to Epenctus 
when, doubting the existence of God, and des- 
pairing of the future, he had been interrupted, in 
the very act of suicide by a radiant messenger, 


culinary fire in fierceness;: 
J 


sweet yet awful in counten: ince, Who conduct ted | 


him, above the stars and the sky, to the indescri- 
bable mansions of felicity. Like $ — he looks 
down from the high air, and sees the globe he had 
left, diminished to inconsiderable dimensions, 
upon which his guide moralises like Africanus. 
In Bunyan’s heaven, as in that of Dante, we 
discern little variety of form and feature ; nothing 
but light, which becomes fatiguing, although we 
are ready to believe that ‘all the lustre of the 
most sparkling diamonds is but as dead coals in 
comparison with its glory.” <A very prolonged 
exhibition of pyrotechny does tire one’s eyes. It 
is true, there are beauteous figures of the crowned, 
wearing the whitest robes, and holding branc hes 
of palm, and Fnoch and Elijah have their bodies 
with them. Hut there is no grateful change of 
seasons, of night and day, but “ one eternal un- 
divided point of time lasts here for ever.’ The 
mother of Epenetus is so bright that he can hardly 
recognise her; but he is introduced to -her , and 
then ‘‘taking it for granted it was my mother, I 
thus addressed her.”” She greets him very coldly, 
as it appears to us, but discourses at great length, 
concerning the Divine grace. ‘I then desired to 
know, if I should tell her in what condition I 


left my father and my brethren in the world be- | 


low, when I was carried thither. To this she | 


answered, ‘No, since { have put the body off, [| glance at his i images. 
this life ’ 


have with that too put off all relations in the 


_Epenetus, and tell him their woe. 





throne, his horrid eyes sparkling with hellish 
fury, as full of rage as his strong pains cou!d 
make him.” The blasphe mies he vents are such 
as we have had reported by Milton, and they 
only make his scat the hotter. The devilish 
enginery of the torture-house consists of such 
implements as knotted whips of burning steel, 
beds or racks of the same material, baths of liquid 
fire, which ‘ ten thousand times exceeds all 
” and there is one 
woman who, because she had been too fond of 
gold, is treated by her tormenting fiend with 
draughts of flaming sulphur, mocked by its 
yellowness; ‘for since gold was her god on earth, 
is it not just that she ‘should have her bellyful 
in hell?’ The wretches converse long with 
At length, he 
hears from one of them his own name, and says, 
‘But who are you in that sad lost condition that 
knows me?” ‘To this the lost one replics, ‘‘ I was 
once well acquainted with you upon earth, and 
had almost persus ided you to be of my opinion. 
I am the author of that celebrated book, so well 
known by the title of ‘Leviathan.’ ” “What ! 
the great Hobbes!’ says the other. -‘ Are you 
come hither? Y our voice is so much changed, I 
did not know it.” “Alas!” replics he, “I am 
that unhappy man indeed; but am so far from 
being great, that I am one ‘of the most wretched 
persons in all these sooty territories. Nor is it 
any wonder that my voice is changed; for I am 
now changed in my principles, though too late to 
do me any good.”’ Is not this like one of Dante’s 
interviews with the forlorn spirits? As for this 
confession of Hobbes of Malmesbury, we must 
leave its merits to be discussed between Mr. Miall 
and Sir William Molesworth, at the next South- 
wark election. 

Swedenborg we cannot pass over; but we do 
not pretend to deal with his philosophy,—only to 
Every soul, departing from 
makes a temporary sojourn in a certain 
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valley, where the angels tend it kindly, open its | 
eyes, and teach it new things. The resuscitated 
man can sce, and hear, and touch; he is astounded 
to be still alive. But if he is wicked, he cannot) 
bear the society of the kind angels. He leaves | 
them, and is attracted by the odour—a nauseous 
stench to the good—which issues out of caverns 
or hell-doors in the rocky ground. If you look, 
down, through the smoke, you see, by the light 
of burning ch: ircoal, here dungheaps, there ruins, 
elsewhere mean hovels, with a noise of braw ling 
within, and surrounded by forests beset with 
savage beasts. The worst places are on the 
western side, as remoter from the divine Sun. 
The wicked go down thither, and are strangely 
disfigured. ‘Their faces are, some like corpses, 
others Llack, others fiery, some full of warts or 
ulcers; and often there is no face, but hair or 
bone, or grinning teeth only. To each other they 
appear as human, but to a true vision monsters. 


According to their tempers, they prefer dwelling | 


in dark vaults, or amid rocks, or on the sterile 
sand, or in filthy places, or in graves with dead 
bodies—the last, for example, being haunted by 
the murderous and revengeful. Selfish lust is 
their dense fire, and their flaming fire is the love 
of the world. But those who, after passing 
through the first state, of the ‘‘exteriors,”’ or of 
the disposition, as it is modified by habits and 
social influences, and the second state, that of the 
“interiors,” in which its ruling affection works 
with an wnconstrained sincerity, are fit to be pre- 
pared for angelic life, and rise into heaven. ‘Lhe 
shape of heaven is that of a Grand Man; the 
inmost, or third heaven, being situated in his 
head, and the two outer he: wens In his body and 
lower limbs 


same form, but when scen afar off, it resembles a} mind shall ‘ be 


reddish white cloud, beset with little stars. The 
inhabitants dwell in houses, and walk in gardens; 
they wear splendid garments, except the angels 
of the third heaven, who are naked in token of 
innocence. Their light is truth, and their heat 
islove. On whichever side they turn, their Sun 
is always before them. They have no measur- 
able time, and change of places is only the change 
of state; the more angels assemble, the more is 
the room for them Their lives advance 0 towards 
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| the human spirit,—from the Mysteries of Chester, 
in which our merry forefathers introduced a 
cheating ale-wife of the Rows, who would fain 
'wheedle “good Mister Sir Sathanas” to ease her 
condition in hell! But the old heathen gods, who 
‘intruded themselves into so much of the Christian 
| poetry of the middle ages, are not even yet ex- 
tinct. The last-printed book of Heinrich Heine, 
‘Les Dieux en Exil,” proves them to be lurking 
‘perdus in out- of-the-w ay corners of modern 
Europe, concealed by false names and queer dis- 
guises. They were in a ragged and beggarly 
state the other day, when last seen; except Mer- 

cury, who had become a Dutch trader. And what 
was he doing? ‘In his ancient office as Hermes 
| Psye ‘hopompus, he was bargaining with a poor 
‘fisherman of the Sichl, an inlet of the north- 

eastern coast of Friesland, to convey, upon a 
‘certain night of the year (such, according to 
Heine, is the local tradition even now), a cargo 
of souls, like tiny flakes of mist which moved 
and softly rustled in the boat, out to the ‘‘ White 
Island,” which had been long famous as the sup- 
posed habitation of the dead. We are afraid, 
then, that Charon has been discharged the service, 
‘or that his boat has foundered for want of the 
[repairs which, as we saw in Lucian’s days, it 
necded often at Mercury’s expense; or else, 
why should this econoinical god be obliged to hire 
a Dutch boatman? 

We have come a great way, 
those legendary ' 
old time were so devoutly received. But mortals 
have not ceased, nor will they cease, to frame 











new conjectures of the future life. They cannot 
believe that ‘‘ the spirit does but mean the breath,” 


Each angelic company 1s of the | or that ever the fine substance of the huma a 


blown about the desert dust.” 
The consciousness of every rational creature is 
a protest aguinst mortality,— 


” My own dim life should teach me this, 
‘That life shall live for evermore, 
k:lse earth is darkness at the core,” 


But if only presuming the failure of other 
evidence, ‘‘ we faintly trust the larger hope,” we 
cannot alw ays repress the desire to speculate on 
the manner and circumstances, in which the 


their youth, so that the oldest angel appears the | personal existence of mankind may be continued. 


youngest. The ‘y are never indolunt, but active 
in domestic , civil, and ecclesiastical affai They 
marry, for the procreation of truth and anal the 


lushand representing the intellect, and the wite 


affectionate will; they educate their children. | 
They remember the former life; and all the 
angels s, and all the devils, have come from our 
human race. 

We have come a great way, reader, in this, 
review of the religious fables ‘and fancies of so 
many and such different ages. 
opinion and sentiment,—what a large interval, 
separated the Mysteries of Eleusis, 
Eschylus was taught the esoteric meaning of the , 
sweet Homeric story of bereaved Demeter, the 
burial of the precious corn, the loss of her| 
daughter gone below the earth, the sced time of 


What changes of 
romance of religion. 
w here | accounts of the World to Come, designates the 


In the present month, a new book is put before 
us, ‘* Quinquenergia,” by Henry Sutton; of 
which we shall only say, that, however liable tu 
philosophical objections, however quaint in its 
terminology, and pe rhaps, untenable in its theories 
it be, the purest ardours of spiritual aspiration 
Ihave never been more exquisitely infused into 
the tenderest and most graceful English lyrical 
poetry, than we find them in those verses, and 
in that cloquent prose, which are scattered 
through this wild, and in some parts whimsical, 
This latest of all published 


planetary orbs for the dwelling-place of our futu- 
rity. Astronomy positively reports them as 
habitable. May we not have successive lives, 
passing by death and birth from one glohe ta 


since the date of 
marvels which by the men of 
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another, with larger developments of being, with 
progress continual “in unending’ time, and still 
in the sky’s own bosom?” Such an existence 
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and by the various interests of humanity; “ by 
manly and womanly business,” says Mr. Sutton, 
‘‘resuming and extending our present duties, in 
a land of Jabour and toil and triumph; of news- 
papers and books, and elections and senates, and 
contests of opinion, and victories of parties; of 
far-reaching speculation, of retrospective and pro- 
spective inquiry; of music, poetry, and painting ; 
and above all, of universal religion!” We must 
acknowledge, that such an existence would be 
more agreeable to our acquired disposition, as 
accustomed residents of this planet, than any 
unearthly mode of beatitude we have seen de- 
scribed in those old mythologies. 

For the concluding instance of our subject, 
this conception of Mr. Sutton’s will satisfy us. 
well, regarding it as a pleasant hopeful fancy, 
not as a dogma; for dogmatic assurance, in 
matters which neither science nor revelation has 
explained to us, would be quite inappropriate. 
Indeed, it 1s to the stars we ever look for a. 
token of the realization of our highest ideas of) 
the universe, and of the highest ambitions of our 
race. Dante, for whose sake we began these 
researches, spoke nobly of this consolation, when 
he refused to have his injuries redressed on dis-— 
honourable terms. ‘If there is no other way. 
to enter Florence but that, I will never return | 
to Florence. And what then? Shall I not 
enjoy, wherever I may be, the sight of sun and 
stars; under whatever sky, shall I not contem- 
plate delightful truths?’ This glance at the 
celestial luminaries, in which he saw by faith 
more than other eyes, was repeated thrice; closing | 
each division of his grand poem of the triple 
world of eternal recompense. The last word of 
the last line is always ‘the stars.” When 
emerging by a cavernous passage to the other 
side of earth from the infernal ice, in which 


would be diversified by the days and the seasons, - 


history of our people. 
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‘traitors are imprisoned,—when pausing on the 
‘clear summit of the Mountain of toil, before he 
rises with Beatrice, by mere attractive desire, 
into the ethereal region of pure Contemplation, — 
when recoiling from the impossible description 
of the Supreme Glory,—it is to behold the stars, 
to ascend to the stars, to feel the love that moves 
the stars; this thought reeurrihg as the majestic 
rhyme of his composition. Who has not felt the 
same, in gazing occasionally at those fair beacons 
of the voyage of our minds in reverie? Weary 
and vexed, coming home through the city streets, 
we have seen them reminding us how small are 
the city and the world, in the system of creation. 
One autumnal evening, in a village churchyard, 
we rested under a black yew-tree of secular 
growth, and thought of its planting, and of the 
building of that grey church, far back in the 
‘Stars silent over us, 
graves under us silent,” we thought of the dead 
in that place, and wondered if the stars were 
shining on the place where they are gone. We 
felt thankful to see them in their unimaginable 


‘remoteness, the signs of one rule, of the vastness 


and harmony of the universe. We felt something, 
which is better expressed in the words of Henry 
Sutton’s evening hymn :— 


“Thank God for night! Blessed be God for night, 
Although it shuts from us the glorious day. 
Nights answer grandly to the eyes’ appeal; 

‘They do those starry tenements reveal, 
Our future dwellings, which the days conceal. 
* . * * * * 

The sun goes through his houses: also we 

lave our own starry zodiacs, and from house 

Celestial, to celestial house pass on. 

For us, for us, our Father's love decrees 

Another time, and other homes than these. 


Lirth-worlds there are, where the new lives begin; 
And worlds were lives, which deat had folded in, 
(nee more to the glad light and air are wide. 
Courage, dear friends ! we shall not lack a guide. 

A warm hand grasps ours close. It will provide!” 






















THE 


“Tr’s a lighthouse—” 

“Oh, no! it’s not; 
smokes !” 

““Vory well; the reflectors are turned by steam 
—everything in London is done by steam; they 
print by steam, and draw portraits, and carve 
wood, and make sausages ; and, what is still more 


it can’t be—see how it 


huge organ in the Panopticon with a small steam 
engine. Besides, this erection has precisely the 
same form as the lighthouses on the Frith of Tay : 
only these are all painted white, and—” ° 
“Ah! that is all very true, I belicve ; but it is 
nothing to the purpose. Don’t you perceive there 
is absolutely no use fora lighthouse at this part of 
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wonderful, they actually blow the bellows of the. 


OF THE TOWER. 

‘the river. No large craft can possibly get beyond 
London Bridge. And although this tower re- 
sembles your Scotch lighthouses in its construe- 
tion, it has this remarkable difference—it has no 
reflectors, nor no provision whatever that I can 
see for a revolving light.” 

“ | think it must be a martcllo tower.” 

“A martello tower! Nonsense. Where are 
the portholes? Those windows were never made 
for cannon. And if there is little use for a light- 
house in this position, there must be still less for 
a tower of defence. No, my friend Dennis, that 
idea, although brilliant, is quite unsuitable.” 

It was on board of the good steam-ship, the 
Dahlia, voyaging trom Westminster to London 
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Bridge, that we chanced one day lately to overhear | summate skill, and at great length, the views of 
this strange controversy. The speakers were both Professor Sedgwick on the Older Puleozoie Rocks. 
young men, cl: ad in that particular fashion which | He is the inventor, too, of that celebrated winding 
denotes at once the stranger and the tourist. The | | apparatus, recommended by the committee ap- 
one, from his northern accent, we supposed to be a | | pointe d to investigate into the causes of accidents 
Scotchm: m, and from the style of lis argument a/in mines; and as this machinery, since its appli- 
metaphysician; the other, from his patronymic, | ¢ ‘cation three years ago, to the great Wheal Dragon 
his brogue, and from certain haphazard references | Mine in Cornwall, ‘has only ‘been attended with 
he made to the round towers in County Kildare, | two fatal accidents, our friend prides himself, and 
we thought more likely to be a native of the! with justice, on his exertions in the cause of 
sister island. The object of their attention was | social amelioration. The British Association is 
the Great Shot Tower, which overhangs the river| the great arena for his scientific disquisitions. 
close to Waterloo Bridge—the character of which, /You cannot listen to his conversation for ten 
we have scen, they were very much at a loss to| minutes without being reminded by some ex- 
determine. At length, they both turned to a | pressions like these, of his love for this peri- 
benevolent-looking gentleman, seated on the pad- | patetic body.:—‘‘ when I was at York; when we 
dle-box, who gave them the requisite information | were at Hull; the year my friend Sir D: ivid was 
with promptitude. ‘‘Those works,’ he said,! president at Edinburgh.” Report has made it 
‘are the lead works of the eminent firm of} known that he sometimes tires out the patience 
Walker, Parker, and Co., and that tower is a/ of his scientitic coadjutors by the length and great 


shot tower—” specific gravity of his communications; but he has 
“A snot rower!” exclaimed our travellers at the reputation of being an authority in historical 
one moment. science—a reputation of which his opponents 


“Yes, gentlemen, the only use to which that | stand in signal dread, since he sometimes revenges 
building is applied is that of the manufacture of | himself on their pretensions to originality by pro- 
shot. Beneath the tower there are likewise car- | ducing an old print from Boyle, or by quoting a 
ried on the processes of manufacturing shect-lead, | passage from the Marquis of Worcester. Not- 
lead pipes, and—”’ withstanding this, our friend is a general fa- 

‘‘Now London!—now lLondon!— come on! vourite; and he is ever a welcome visitor at the 
there!” cried the man stationed at Old Shades! mectings and conrersationes and scientitic dinners 
Pier. of all the learned societies in the metropolis. 

The Dahlia landed her passengers; the tourists| Suchaman is a valuable cicerone when sights 
departed up the gangway, and we saw them no /are to be seen involving scientific explanations of 
more. But the bencvolent- looking gentleman we | difficult subjects. Few liter: ary men,—few con- 
had already recognised as our old. friend, Dan/tributors to periodicals, we mean — understand 
Greatorex, the very pink of a scientific man—a correctly the incomprehensible looking machinery 
man who knows every process of manufacture in| and the unpronounceable names which belong to 
the empire, from brass nails to oscillating engines, | uine-tenths of the chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
from ‘Irish flax to Riga hemp, from pig-iron to; metallurgical, the textile and fictile manufactures 
electro-plate. of this great country. They are utterly unaec- 

‘Did you ever,” he said, while we cordiaily | qu: sinted with the derivation and meaning of such 
shook hands, “ did you ever see such ignorance. | words as “ chucks ”’ and “ clutches,”’ “* wrenches” 
Not to know, never to have heard of a shot tower! and “crabs,” and ‘fluxes’ and “slugs,” and 
Fearful. You have seen the lead-works of'| ‘‘ puddle balls,” and heaven knows what else of 
course ?”” the barbarous vocabulary! Some people, indeed, 

We confessed, with regret, that we had not. | make the most surprising acquisitions in this sort 

‘My dear sir! here, take my card, it will pro-|of technical phraseology; and of such is our 
cure you admittance in a moment. Yet, stay; | friend Greatorex. He ‘absolutely revels in his 
you will not understand the different processes; | astounding knowledge of hard names and hard 
and they will not describe them to you properly. | facts. He takes especial pride in being able to 
They smuggle a popular visitor over such works converse with working men about their own 
now-a- days “after the fashion in which a country | trade in their own language; indeed, the lan- 
bumpkin is smuggled through a twopenny wax- | guage of the workshop is “ familiar in his mouth 
work. I must go with you myself. Let me see | as household words.” 

—this is Friday; would Monday suit you? Very) Our readers will, therefore, understand that it 
well, I will make a memorandum. Good morning,” was with no small degree of pleasure we found 
and off he set. ourselves on the day appointed standing within 

Daniel Greatorex, Moqatne, of Finsbury Square, the gates of Messrs. Walker, Parker, and Co.’s 
F.A.S., F.S.A., F.G.S8., Associate of the Brit. | Lead Works, under the charge and guidance of 
Inst. of C.E. ., and corresponding member of several | Mr. Greatorex. That gentleman, like the Irish- 
learned societies, is known to a numerous circle | man at Donnybrook, was all in his glory. He 
of friends, chiefly by his great scientific repu- | assumed at once a gravity of demeanour and a 
tation. He is the author of a very learned paper! certain philosophical expression of countenance, 
published in the transactions of the Geological | which we do not recollect to have ever met with 
Society, on ‘‘The Fossils of the Lower, so-called | beyond the walls of a lecture room; and he car- 
Miocene Period ;” and he has disputed with con-| ried with him a bundle of papers, neatly arranged 
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and tied up, with a view to cases of special refer- 
We were anxious to proceed 
But our guide | 
‘Tt is, 
ever the way,” he said, “ with you volatile and 
You jump rashly at the | 
highest pinnacle of fame, before you know what 
that pinnacle consists of, or whether it is possessed 
Where now would be the use | 
of seeing shot made from lead and its alloys, be- 
fore making some inquiry into the relations of the 
1y dear sir, if 
you want scientific information, you must acquire 


ence and statistics. 
at once to climb the shot tower. 
put a summary stop to our intentions. 


non-scientific people. 


of a foundation. 


metal itself? I can assure you, 


it systematically, or you will not acquire it at all. 
Oh! don’t say a word. 


tions.”’ 
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Just look around you, if 
you please, and make a note of your observa- 





then, as it is still, applied’ to the purposes of se. 
pulture; forthe mortal remains of all great and good 
knights were encased in a coffin of lead before 
they were consigned to their final resting place.” 

“ Mr. Greatorex! yoy are getting qtite elo- 
quent.” 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt the speaker,’ was our answer, 
accompanied by a majestic wave of the hand. 
And getting on the top of a wheelbarrow beside 
the lead pigs (for he had forgotten to use the 
precaution he suggested to us), he continued— 

‘‘Mines of this valuable metal have been 

'worked in England since the Roman era; for 
there are pigs of lead in the British Museum 
stamped with the names of the Emperors Domi- 
tian and Adrian. Several rude indications indeed 
in ancient mines would lead us to believe that the 


We looked round accordingly, and were struck | metal was worked in North Wales by the early 


with the enormous piles of pig lead, sheet lead, | 


British inhabitants. But Derbyshire was the 


and lead pipes, lying scattered about in every di- | first place in England where we know for cer- 


rection. 


In the centre of the largest apartment | tain that lead was ; obtained. 
in the building stood a ponderous rolling-mill for | distributed in the British islands. 


Lead is very widely 
At this mo- 


the manufacture of the sheets; and down in the | ment the most productive mines are situated on 
next division a hydraulic press was vomiting! the great mineral chains of the north of England, 


Great cauldrons of boiling lead 


forth lead pipes. 


were distributed here and there over the whole | 
looking 


extent of the premises; while grim 
plumbers were feeding them on one side with 
heavy bars, and emptying them on the other with | 
huge iron ladles. Just as we had finished our | 


survey, the dinner-bell rung; the workmen begun | 


to pour out of the factorv: and in a short time | 
: 


Greatorex and I were left in the sole and undis- 
puted possession of the lead works. The noisy | 
steam engine and rolling-mill stopped at the same 
moment. 


‘That will give us an hour’s peace to discuss | vi irieties. 
——s ore of this metal, is the sulphuret of 


9? 


the relations of lead ;”’ said Greatorex, “and I 
can tell you at the same time of what I saw in | 
the smelting works when I was at Wales—that | 
year the b ritish Association met at Swansea. 
down on that pile of lead pigs—stay, spread that 
piece of matting over them—for lead is a good 
conductor of heat, and it will conduct all the heat 
out.” 
‘‘Go on, if you please, Mr. Greatorex, this is 
all right now.” 
‘‘T need not,” 
historical relations of this metal. I need not tell 
you that it was one of the metals known to the 
Greeks and Romans and to the carlier nations of 
antiquity. Babylon the Great had her lead- 
covered terraces. The tombs of the Pharaohs 
had their relics encased in lead. The Greek phy- 
siological school—the school which numbered 
among its votaries the time-honoured names of 
Thales, of Empedocles, and of Archimedes—has 
rendered the name of this metal familiar to the 
philosopher; and it is known tothe poet from its 
early name, the name of Saturn, one of the oldest 
and principal deities of the Greek mythology. 
All through the dark periods of the mediwval his- 
tory this metal holds high rank in the temple of 
science and art. It was then applied as a cover- 
ing to the roofs of our magnificent Gothic cathe- 
drals, and our baronial castles. And it was 


Wales, 


Sit | 


in Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
York. Rich mines are likewise abundant in 
in Cornwall, and in Devonshire. In 
found in great quantity at the lead- 
hills on the confines of Lanarkshire; and in 
Ireland, in County Wexford, in Done; gal, in 
Armagh, and in the Wicklow mount: uns.” 

‘‘Of course, there are many varieties of the 
mineral,” we inquired. ‘I believe so, but I 
ee never seen more than two or three. My 
|late lamented friend, Mr. Philips, in his work on 
mineralogy, gives a hist of cight or ten different 
But the chief ore, indeed the only 


Scotland it is 


‘lead, ‘ealena,’ as the mineralogist calls it, 
prey contains from 70 to 80 per cent. of pure 
metal. You will see a splendid specimen of 
_galena in the Museum of the School of Mines in 
Jermyn-strect, which, if I recollect right, came 


from amine in Yorkshire, and was presented by the 


Duke of Devonshire. 
tains 


This mineral usually con- 
a large proportion of silver, to extract which 


‘is an object of great importance to the lead 
he proceeded, “ enlarge on the’ 


smelter. And, indeed, it is the presence of 
silver which altogether determines the value of 
the ore. Here, for instance, you will sce in the 
returns of lead sales in the’ Mining Journal (a 
copy of which he produced) that one lot of ore is 
sold for £8 2s. Qd. per ton, and another lot brings 
as much as £14 7s. 6d. And I have scen the 
difference twice as great. The method ofextract- 
ing silver from lead at present in use is an in- 
vention of Mr. Pattinson, of Newcastle, who 
described it to the mineralogical section of the 
British Association, at its Newcastle meeting, 
upwards of twenty years ago. He observed that 
when lead, containing silver, was slowly cooled be- 
low its me Iting point, small metallic ¢ rystals began 
to form on the surface, which as rapidly as they 
were formed sank to the bottom. These cry stals, 


on being removed, were found to contain “much 


less silver than the metal still fluid, which, 
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of course, became proportionably richer. The 
application of this discovery is the process known 
as ‘Pattinson’s process for extracting silver from 
lead.’ I saw it when I was in Wales, and thought 
it an extremely simple and ingenious operation. 
The lead is repeatedly heated, repeatedly cooled, 
and repeatedly crystallized—ladled out of one 
yot into another—the silver passing to the right, | 
and the lead passing to the left—until at length | 
the pot on the left 
pure lead, while that on the right contains, in a 
ton, perhaps 200 or 300 ounces of silver. ‘This 
last potfull is cast into small pigs, and subjected 
to the process of capillation in a blast furnace, 
where the lead, being a common metal, is oxidised 
and drawn off, and where the silver, being a pre- 
cious metal, falls down into the cappil or pot 
prepared for its reception.” 

‘And the lead separated in the crystallizing 
process is cut into these bars?” 

‘ Precisely,’ said Greatorex, descending from 
the wheelbarrow, ‘‘and so exported to all parts 
of the world, to be converted into sheets, pipes, 
shot, white lead, litharge, and plumbers’-solder. 
But I wish you to observe that before the intro- 


duction of this process, all, or nearly all, the silver 


remained unrecovered ; and now I observe that last | 


year there were produced from lead in all parts of 


the country 812,325 ounces of silver, of which 
Cornwall alone yielded 250,000 ounces, and which, 


taken at the value of five shilling per ounce, shows 


a clear gain to the national wealth of £203,081 5s. 
sterling.” 

The noise of the machinery now admonished 
us thaf the workmen had resumed their labours, 
and we turned to inspect the process of sheet- 
lead manufacture. 

The original method of making sheet-lead—we 
do not refer to the Chinese process of pressing the 
fluid metal between flat stones—was to cast it on 
a sand bed, supported by a stout frame of timber, 
about fifteen feet long, and five or six feet broad. 
This sand bed was formed with a slight inclina- 
tion to the foot of the frame; and the fluid metal 
being discharged from an iron pan at the top, it 
flowed down in a gentle stream, and was spread 
evenly over the surface by a wooden instrument, 
termed a strike—its horizontal motion to the 


plane of the sand bed being preserved by means of 


parallel shafts. A very beautiful process this 
was, as Mr. Greatorex informed us, and scientific ; 
although the steam engine and’the rolling-mill 
have long since superseded it. The process of 
ee does not require much description. First 

fall, a plate of lead is moulded on a cast iron 
i ame, about six or seven feet square, and six 
inches thick. When this enormous mass of metal, 
Weighing seven or eight tons, has sufficiently 
cooled, it is lifted from its bed by a powerful 
crauc, and swung upon the rolling table. 
The rolling table is a ponderous affair indeed. 
It consists of a long frame or bench, seventy or 
eighty fect long, and eight feet broad, elevated 
from the ground about three feet. In the centre 
of this frame are fixed two large and exceedingly 
powerful cast iron rollers, which by the powerful 
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| steam engine are made to revolve in contrary direc- 


tions. At intervals of every foot or so along the 
whole length of the frame are laid a double row 
of wooden rollers, which support the plato oi 
lead as it travels to and fro through the 





extremity contains nothing but 


cast iron rollers—a process it has to undergo some 
| 300 or 400 times before it is reduced to the re- 
quisite dimensions. A patent mangle conveys no 
bad idea of the principle of the lead- rolling ma- 
chine. But its results are somewhat different, 
for the huge block of lead is squeezed under the 
prodigious pressure like a lump of cheese, and is 
tinally cut up into pieces, which again are rolled 
together in the form of sheets, which after being 
weighed and stamped, and tied up with rope yarn, 
constitute the sheet-lead of the plumber’s shop. 
We then passed to the next apartment, where 
the process of manufacturing lead pipes was pur- 
sued; leaving Mr. Greatorex in the height of a 
violent altercation with the man in charge of the 
rolling-mill touching the principles of reversed 
gearing. What we saw—ior the machinery was 
underground—was simply a lead pipe coming out 
from the end of a cylinder, and which, at the same 
time, was slowly being coiled round a revolving 
reel. In the interior of this cylinder there was, 
the intendant informed us, a steel mandril, or core . 
|which formed the inside of the pipe; and the 
hydraulic press underneath served thi 
sustaining the enormous pressure necessary to 
force the hal{-fluid metal through the interspace. 
We had just finished these observatious when our 
indeiatigable monitor appeared on the ground. 
‘‘Ah! my good friend, this ¢s an invention worth 
looking at. The smelting of lead ore, the ex- 
traction of silver, the casting of pigs, the rolling 
of lead, are processes in no wise comparable to 
the drawing of lead pipes by the hydraulic press. 
“Tn what respect ?’’ we innocently inquired. 
“In what respect! Why, don’t you observe 
that all those processes are perfectly simple and of 
asy manipulation, and have nearly all of them 
been known from remote antiquity? But this 
process is at once complete and beautifully sei- 
entific, and altogether depending on the discoveries 
of modern philosophers. ‘The first method of 
making lead pipes, you must know, was to turn 
them in short lengths on the mandril, and after- 
wards to solder or fuse the opposing edges together. 
Such was the method practised by the Romans; 
and such—I give you on the authority of my 
friend Burnet, who travelled in Scandinavia—is 
the method still practised in some parts of the 
north of Europe. The next method was, to draw 
a thick pipe of this sort through collars of suc- 
cessively smaller dimensions, until it was elongated 
| and reduced to the utmost extent it would endure. 














,| By neither of these clumsy operations could a pipe 
_be made of a greater length, in the first case of 


five or six feet, and in the last case of twenty or 
thirty feet. But by the hydraulic press you may 
have a lead pipe of any length you please. The 
principles of the hydraulic press—”’ 

“Oh! if you please, Mr. Greatorex, we know 
all about the hydraulic press. Invented by 





Bramah—improved by Montgolfier— 
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“‘ Perfectly right—glad to see you mind ‘those | 
things—but are you sure you understand its prin- | 
ciples ?”’ 

We hesitated—we were recollecting—but that 
was enough—sufficient to bring down on our de- 
voted head the whole story of the hydrostatic 
paradox. 
origin of the paradox in that Greek school of phi- 
losophy which Greatorex loved. We were told 
how a small column of water in one tube is capa- 
ble of balancing another column of incomparably | 
greater dimensions in another tube, just as a small | 
lever is capable of — ac olossal we ight. And 
this simply from the beautiful property possessed | 
by non-elastic fluids of transmitting equally in all | 
directions the pressure exerted on any portion of | 
their bulk—a property philosophically expresse di) 
as the qud-qud-versus pressure. “‘ But,” he added, | 
observing our bewildered stare, “I see you don’t. 
eare for philosophy or pure mathe miatics ; so I 
will give you a practical illustration.” | 

“Ah! that is the best way,” we heartily re- | 
plied. 

‘Well, you can suppose a great water-butt, | 
capable of containing 1,000 gallons, perched on | 
the top of that tower. You can also suppose | 
that a very small tube is connected with it, 
running from the bottom to the top. Now, by 
simply closing the orifice of this tube with your 
thumb or forefinger, you may support the whole 
superincumbent column of water in the tube, as’ 
well as the 1,000 gallons contained in the cistern. 
We will now reverse the experiment. We will 
place the water-butt at the foot of the tower, and, 
having closed up the head and tightened the 
hoops, we again attach the small pipe. Now the 
weight of water in this small tube is perhaps not 
more than ten or twelve pounds. But in place 
of the water-butt, with its 1,000 gallons, sup- 
porting this pressure with ease, as one might | 
expect, it is burst to pieces as if by a shock of| 
gunpowder. And here is the reason. That small 
weight of water in the pipe exerts ity pressure | 
not only on a corresponding column in the water- 
butt, but on every particle of water it contains. 
And the pressure of any liquids is to be measured 
by the height of its column, and not by its bulk. 
So if you will find out, which you can at your 
leisure, how many times larger the diameter of 
this water-butt is than the diameter of the small 
tube, and multiply the product by the weight of 

rater the small tube contains, you will then arrive 
at the pressure which burst it.” 

Such is the principle of the hydraulic press, 
and such is the principle of the hydrostatic para- 
dox. 

‘‘And now,” said Mr. Greatorex, with the air 
of a professor concluding his lecture, ‘‘ we have 
seen (counting his fingers) first the raw material, 
the pig lead, and we know how it is produced; 
second, we have inspected the process of manu- 
facturing sheet lead; and third, we have discussed 
the rationale of the process of manufac turing | 
lead pipes. I have only to add respecting the 
produce of lead in this country, that it was com- | 
puted about twenty years ago, by Mr. Taylor, at, 
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46,000 tons. But the consumption has increased 
' since then; and I am fortunately enabled, by the 


| kindness of my friend, Professor Hunt, to put 


you in possession of the Government statistics of 
lead for last year. You ere at liberty to make 
use of them if you like. 
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At length we have arrived at the shot tower— 
the last process to be seen in the lead works, and 
certainly not the least. We passed through a 
low door in the base of the huge edifice, and ' cast 
our eyes around us. We were struck with the 
hollow and sepulchral tone of our voices as the 
sound reverberated through its gloomy precincts. 
We looked upwards, and saw, far in the distance, 


‘a glimpse of sky through a trap-door in the plat- 


form. We looked downwards, and saw a great 
tub filled with water. We looked around at the 
and beheld with dismay the most ric ‘kety- 
looking turnpike stair it was possible to conceive 


‘of. And we looked sideways, and beheld Greatorex 


undergoing a most curious process of transmogri- 
He had divested himself of his outer 
garment, in place of which he complacently 
donned a smock frock supplied by one of the 
labourers; the which example we were invited to 
follow, but which, to our regret afterwards, we 
did decline. 

We then began our perilous ascent. 
perilous in the strictest sense of the word. 


We say 
The 


-ascent of Mont Blane by Albert Smith, the ascent 


in a balloon by Mr. Green, the ascent of a ruinous 
spire by Steeple Jack, sc med to us at that mo- 
ment to be far less dangerous enterprises than the 
ascent of this shot tower. No average man, we 
will be sworn, dare make the attempt. On one 
side there was a rugged and smoke-begrimed 
brick wall; on the other side a horrible abyss; 
and beneath our feet the narrowest and most 
dilapidated iron steps we ever recollect mounting. 
Just as we were about half way up, and standing 
for a moment to recover our broken wind, we saw 


slowly swing past us, at the end of a long iron 
chain, a quantity of pig lead for the supply of 
the cauldron at the top, and we could not help a 


p assing thought as to the probability of the chain 
breaking, and the pigs descending on the heads 
of the ill-fated workmen below. 

When we arrived at the top, we found ourselves 


in a dusty-looking circular apartment, tenanted 
_by one solitary individual, who searc ely raised his 


eyes from the melting-pot, over which he was 
The pigs had just emerged through 
the trap-door, and were still lying on ‘the ground 
encumbered with the hoisting tackle. The fur- 
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nace for heating the pot communicated with a/ tower, and walked at that giddy elevation around 
common chimney reaching to the upper regions its circumference. The view from that position, 
of the tower, and which was the channel for had the day been clear, would have been magni- 
that smoke so fatal to the speculations of our ficent; but unfortunately there was fog floating 
fellow-travellers on the steamboat. Here we around, which almost prevented us distinguishing 
ascertained that the height of the tower from the bridges and steamboats on the river. A slight 
summit to base was something over two hundred | drizzling shower was playing about our ears, and 
feet; that at the top there were two floors—the it felt particularly cold and chilly ; the more so, 
lowest for casting small shot, and the highest for we believe, from the sudden transition within the 
casfing the larger sizes; and that, as small shot| tower to the cold air on the gallery. We were 
was at that time in process of being made, the! thus soon forced to retreat; but not until Great- 
lower apartment was in requisition. The surface orex, with Hungerford Bridge for a text, had 
of the walls, the very crevices, were thickly treated us to a disquisition on the relative merits 
covered here with an ugly greenish deposit, which of tubular and suspension bridges. But we heard 
Greatorex assured us was a combination of sul-| not a word; neither do we at this moment re- 
phur and arsenic—a most deadly poison. In) collect a single sentence. For towards the begin- 
answer to our inquiries on this subject, the poor ing of his speech he had seized hold of our left 
fellow at the pot told us that the fumes of lead | arm, with the view we now believe of bespeaking 
are poisonous of themselves, producing a disease | our greatest attention; but the nervous energy 
known as “lead colic,” from the effects of which | of the action, along with the fantastic appearance 
he had often suffered. But when was added to|he presented, in the attire of a blouse and cup, 
this the fumes of sulphur and arsenic, the combi-/| filled our already bewildered brain with the 
nation was very bad indeed in its effects. horrible idea that our philosopher, after the man- 

‘But you see, sir,”’ he added, “the thing is as| ner of his sect, had become insane; and that to 
how sportsmen will skoot birds, and they must} prove some imaginary proposition on dynamical 
have shot for to shoot them birds; and if I don’t} science, he meant to project our body from the 








make this ere shot, another will, that’s all.”’ battlements ! 
It was quite true. We scarcely expected to| Our descent, like Albert Smith’s, was a much 
find so much philosophy so high up the tower. | quicker affair than our ascent had been. We 


Yet though true, ’tis pity. Something might be| were both extremely tired, and Greatorex preserved 
done to invent a less noxious alloy; and such/a solemn silence as we wended our way down- 
was the opinion of Mr. Greatorex, as he com-| wards. We were now within twenty or thirty 
mitted a memorandum to his pocket book. The} fect from the bottom, when our progress was ar- 
quantity of arsenic added to the lead we could| rested, and our blood chilled by a shrill and sin- 
not ascertain, it being a professional secret. The | gularly prolonged cry from the top of the tower— 
use of the arsenic is simply that of improving} ‘ Stand from under!!!" And away came a 
the sphericity of the leaden globules, and of; shower of liquid metal, which rolling past us 
making the shot harder.. Arsenic, in all its alloys,| with fearful velocity, and with a loud hissing 
exercises a curious influence in these respects.| sound, splashed into the water with a roar like 
The celebrated Berlin iron, so long an object of | repeated thunder claps. We seldom in our life 
envy and admiration to our ironfounders, is an| have witnessed a more singular spectacle. It 
alloy of arsenic with iron. But let us attend to| seemed like a brilliant stream of pure liquid sil- 
the process of casting the shot. ver. And as we cast our eyes upwards and 
Situated above the trap-door, and supported on | caught a full view of the distant torrent—here 
an iron frame, was a little iron vessel termed a! glistening in the sombre light of the windows 
“colander.” This vessel, we conjectured, might | in the tower—there reflecting their rays on the 
be twelve or fourteen inches square, having a dark back-ground—we fancied ourselves for the 
handle something like that of a frying-pan; and moment transported to the realms of fairyland, 
its bottom was perforated with circular holes of a or to the mythological regions where Jove in his 
size corresponding to the intended size of the anger rains liquid fire from heaven ! 
shot. Into this pan the man threw a lot of rub-| When we reached the bottom the workmen 
bish—oxide Greatorex called it—from the surface were already removing the shot from the tub, 
of the melted metal in the pot; and this, he ex-| which, shining like silver, they transferred to a 
plained, was with the view of retarding, to some drying apartment, where we followed them. 
extent, the flow, which would otherwise be too After being thoroughly dried they presented a 
rapid. He then made a variety of trials to ascer- dead white appearance, like crusted silver. They 
tain the necessary quantity of this rubbish; which were then transported to another room, where 
having done, he proceeded to ladle the metal out they had to undergo the process of sorting, since 
of the pot into the colander, whence it issued in a considerable number of shot imperfect in form 
a continuous stream, and was discharged into the are contained in the mass. For this purpose 
water at the bottom of the tower. We could they were placed within a revolving cylinder full 
not, of course, see the result of his operation; of perforations, which, on the principle of the 
but the man told us it would be a fine sight on | French flour-dressing machine, deposits the re- 
our descending if we waited till the next charge. | spective sizes in their respective bins. A number 
Meantime we passed through the upper door-| of minor operations followed this one; but the 
Way on to the outer gallery at the summit of the | last noteworthy manufacturing process is that 
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of polishing. To effect this a cast-iron barrel, | size of a common pea; the second, known as spar- 
holding perhaps half a ton of shot, is nearly filled; | row hail, is almost as fine as gunpowder. And 
a quantity of black lead, or plumbago, is added; | there was yet a smaller size, of which the mana- 
the we fe then plugged up and made to revolve | ger kindly presented us with specimens, used by 
with great rapidity by the steam engine. The | the gallant officers of the Indian army for shoot- 
shot on being taken out are much smoother, they |ing butterflies ! ; | 
are more spherical, they have lost their white} We parted with Mr. Greatorex, after having 
colour, and are now distinguished by that jet | made a small dinner engagement at the corner of 
black and shiny appearance, so familiar to every | Waterloo Bridge. We thanked him cordially for 
sportsman and every school-boy. Last of all,| his valuable assistance ; which he pooh-poohed 
we saw a number of women in a large apart-| with his characteristic humour. But we hope 
ment engaged in sewing them into the canvas/our readers, and especially our quondam com- 
bags, which, with their cabalistic signs and num- | panions the Scotch and Irish tourists, will share 
bers painted in black letters, constitute the pa- in our feelings of gratitude and respect towards 
tent shot of the gunsmith and ironmonger. The the philosopher who has thus enabled us to draw 
sizes of shot are merked from No. 1 to No. aside the veil which hangs around the Mystertes 
12. The first, known as swan shot, is about the'or tue Tower. 





ILTED SMITH. A STORY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER X. 


As memory recalls the scenes and incidents of 
years vanished so long ago, what a number of 


‘his youth after so long an absence, may exclaim 
‘with the solitary of Arqua— 


“Dolce sentier 


Colle, che mi piacesti . . . . . 
Ov’ ancor per usanza Amor mi mena ; 
Ben riconosco in voi l’'usate forme—” 


once familiar forms and faces, now forgotten and 
lost, rise again into life and action, and people 
the old city of Bladud, as it existed in the days! 
of our boyhood. Then was the old Abbey, where And he will be pretty sure to add— 
Field played and Catalani sometimes sang, clus- | 
tered round with shops and immersed up to its 
eyes in chimney-tops—then was the Orange The everlasting hills still remain, dotted here and 
Grove umbragcous with the foliage of patriarch | there with a few more human habitations, peep- 
elms, hollow with age and carbuncled with disease ing from the foliage which surrounds them—but 
—then declining dowagers yet took the air of a the generation who lived and loved among the 
forenoon on the North or South Parade, or con-| old grey homes which sleep as tranquilly as ever 
descended to cross the narrow stream of the river within their embrace—where are they? Their 
by the penny ferry below, and wander through well-known forms have yanished—their place 
the meads by the margin of the waters, where in knows them no more. 

goodly row the picturesque pollards stretched It is ours to bid some of them live again, for 
their slender branches o’er the flood, and afforded the amusement, and it may be the instruction of 
a pleasant shade where love-sick youth or feeble the reader; but we shall be considerate in the ex- 
age reclined in reverie, soothed by the music of ercise of an author’s privilege, and resuscitate 
Ayon’s murmuring voice. Then Spring Gardens | only those whose presence is available in the con- 
yet had ‘a local habitation and a name,” though duct of our story. Rest tranquilly in your graves, 
it was no longer the resort of nymphs and naiads therefore, ye defunct celebrities of a past genera- 
and sighing Corydons of three-score, but, if we tion. Sleep undisturbed, O Parson A , we 
recollect rightly, had fallen from its high estate— will not revive thy obscene mockeries of thy 
experienced the throes of a strange metempsy- | office—slumber on, Captain B , thou one- 
chosis, and eventuated, as Jonathan phrases it, | legged Adonis; we are not going to recapitulate 
in an osicr-bed. Fashion first left the southern | thy conquests among the fuir, or thy valour against 
bank of the stream—respectability followed—and the duns who conquered thee—Lie still, Madame 
then poverty and squalor came and settled down C , the Lady Bellaston of thy day; we shall 
upon it, to remain in undisputed possession.| not want thy virtuous countenance—Be not 
Comparatively speaking, however, it is but little alarmed, O0 Dandy D ; the story of thy 
change that the good old city has itself suffered.| wrongs is not our theme to-day—though thou 
Viewed from one of the commanding eminences | didst undergo the fiend’s arch-mock—didst “lip 
that surround it, Bath presents much the same!a wanton and suppose her chaste,” and, worse 
spectacle as forty years ago would have met the | still, wert mulcted by a jury in swingeing damages 
eye—and the pilgrim who returns to the scenes of lfor a sin committed to thy hand by thy betters 
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long before; yet will we not break thy repose to} —I assure you I am an orthodox son of the 


int this moral or adorn this tale. 
writing for the general public, and not for the | 
special behoof of a particular circle, and we must 
not run the risk, by dwelling exclusively on local 
themes, of contracting the interest of our nar- 
rative. 

There is no city in the land which has figured | 
so much in works of fiction, lyrical, prosaic, and | 
dramatic, with the exception of the capital itself, | 
as the fair city of the West. It will do her no. 
harm to figure for once in a work in which the | 
fringe of fiction is tacked to the garment of fact. | 
The events we record took place long ago, and | 
though many are yet alive, and likely, we trust, | 
to live for years to come, who saw the game | 
played out and the stakes paid down, yet death | 
has removed the principal actors from the stage, | 
and there are none now remaining in whom the | 
random shafts from our pen can find a mark, or 
give just cause for a moment’s uneasiness. On 
the other hand, there may be many to whom the 
narrative of some of those facts which are often 
so much stranger than fiction, will, however 
feebly and imperfectly rendered, prove acceptable 
in affording some suggestive lessons deducible 
from the past experiences of others, and thus 
‘yielding a not unprofitable amusement for an idle 
hour. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘“ Lirk, my dear madam, is just destruction and 
reproduction, nothing more; the definition is ap- 
plicabie to the plant as well as to the animal, and 
to one as much as the other. Both thrive only 
so long as either process gocs on undisturbed. 
Plants obtain their nourishment from the atmos- 
phere and from certain properties chemically de- 
rived from the soil: animal life, as, being a 
housekeeper, you are perfectly aware, is not sus- 
tained at so easy a rate. We require food and | 
aliments of various kinds; and in order that our 
wants may be supplied, Providence has given us 
capabilities for action, and reason to guide and 
control our acts. Our appetites are the mainspring 
of all our exertions, and their gratification is the 
end in view. We live by destruction (I do not 
use the word in a strict sense, because, philo- 
sophically speaking, nothing ever is or can be 
destroyed), and without something to consume we 
die: but we also live by reproduction, and unless 
that aliment which in one sense we destroy in 
consuming it, be reproduced in another shape, we 
also dic. Thus it is indispensable to health that 
hot only the appetite, but the whole of the secre- 
tions, should be active and vigorous. Now there 
ure diseases to which the human constitution, as 
well as that of the lower animals, is liable, in 
which, though the appetite is perfectly good, and 
sometimes even voracious, the secretions are so 
sluggish as to refuse their office, and the patient 
dies—dies, though eating heartily to the last day 
of his life. Now, allow me to draw a parallel be- 
tween animal life and the life of the intellect. 








Don’t take me, my dear madam, for a materialist | 


We are Chureh, and incapable of an attempt to undermine 


the doctrines she inculcates. I have always had 
a notion that the mind and body, connected as 
they are in such a mysterious way, are not in all 
respects so totally unlike each other as they are 


commonly held to be. Like the bodily frame, the 


intellect grows and expands by what it feeds on 
—and intellectual life, let me remark, like that of 
the body, is also a process of destruction and re- 
production, or of something very like it—ideas 
are its aliment, which according to its powers of 
perception and reception, it is constantly imbibing 
trom a thousand sources—assimilating (so to 


| speak) some, and rejecting others, and continually 


in this way building up its own structure. 
Whether that structure shall be fair or foul, noble 
or mean, admirable or hideous, depends mainly 
upon two things, which are, education and associa - 
tion—always supposing that nature has not 
denied to the individual the usual faculties tor 
progress. There is as much difference in the 
mental constitutions of mankind (perhaps more) 
as there is in their corporeal forms and features, 
and though it is generally considered -———” 

How much longer Dr. Silverstone, for he was 
the speaker, would have gone on in this way, had 
he not been brought up suddenly by the entrance 
of a third party, there is no knowing. The 
Doctor was seated on one side of the fire-place, 
and Mrs, Bagshawe, his sole auditor, if we except 
the two little girls, who in white muslin frocks 
and with close-cropped hair sat at their mamma's 
fect, silently wondering at the good man’s oratory 
—on the other. Betsy was in full dress, nodding 
beneath a magnificent tiara of pearls of Birming- 
ham, and sparkling with gold and jewels, and 
made up for the reception of company. The 
goblins of gimp and stiffening had been exorcised 
into some congenial sepulchre, and the spacious 
drawing-room, illuminated with a score of wax- 
lights, reflected in half as many mirrors, was 
prepared for the arrival of visitors, who were now 
momentarily expected. The Doctor, who always 
made one in these agreeable parties, having 
finished his daily rounds, and dined with his last 
patient, had dropped in first, and, according to his 
custom, which invariably led him to philosophize 
in his rambling way whenever he could find an 
auditor, was indoctrinating the innocent Betsy 
with his peculiar views, when the door was 
thrown open and the voice of John Hobbs was 
heard announcing the Misses Darkins, and putting 
to a sudden and violent death the Doctor’s new 
theory. 

The bony sisters swooped into the room like a 
couple of birds of prey, performing as they ad- 
vanced what was intended for a graceful obeisance 
to the lady of the house—shook hands convul- 
sively with her and the Doctor, and then pounced 
like harpies upon a child a-piece, inflicting upon 
each an oscula smack which might have been 
heard on the floor above. The Doctor brought 
seats to the ladies, and did not attempt to 
his discourse —indeed it would have 
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faction when a prodigious thundering at the front | 
door proclaimed the advent of more of the party. 
‘* Mr. and Mrs. O’Swell,” roared John, and a 
gentlemanly little man, with a lady of neat and 
sylph-like figure, advanced towards the hostess 
who rose to meet them. O’Swell, who was an 
Anglo-Irish cousin of Bagshawe’s, was evidently 
a man who knew the world, and was on admirable 
terms with it and with himself. His costume 
was irreproachably in accordance with the fashions 
of the day, but verging slightly on extravagance 
in that respect, and suggestive of its being assumed 
on this occasion for the first time. He wore a 
figured waistcoat of a rich pattern, but a shade 
too obtrusive—pinned back his shirt-fnll with 


a brilliant worth fifty pounds—had diamond | 
glittering on his fingers, and trod in. 


rings 
pumps cut low, to display a graceful instep 
swathed in silk hose. His wife, a modest, silent 
little creature, of remarkably gentle and _pre- 
possessing aspect, though by no means bashful or 
wanting in self-possession, seemed perfectly wil- 
ling to ‘shrink into herse ‘If, and to pass unobserved. 
Who and what she was originally nobody knew ; 
if there was any Irish blood in her veins, there 
was no note of the brogue on her tongue; which 
was more than could be said for O’Swell himself, 
who, with all his pains, and for some reason or 
other he took excessive pains to accomplish it, 
could not get rid of the Hibernian accent, and 
when excited, or off his guard, was thoroughly 
Irish. 

‘* Faith, 
night,’’ he began, 
come again, | sec 


“it’s to the ols ughther we're 
; ha, Docthor, my boy, how are 


ye! but that’s a supartluous question to one of | 


the faculty; I should ask how are the patic nts, 
but that’s suparfluous, too, when you attind ’em, 
by Jove. Faith, I thought I’d be first man to- 
night, but you've anticipated me, Docthor—and 
the little dears, too, what! home for the holidays? 
ah, yell break the he ‘arts 0 the boys some d: ty, 
bedad. Where’s Bagshawe? F aith, cousin, what 
have you done with the shes ’ 

‘ You'll find him in his dressing-room, if you 
like to step up.” 

‘Under the barber, I'll bet a guinea; bedad, 
I'll tetch him out of the frizzle;”’ and off the 
gentleman tripped upstairs, where he found 
B. igshawe wincing and making wry faces under 
the smoking tongs of Dickey Smith, barber and 
fishing-tackle maker, who was twisting his thick 
mass of hair into one mop of curls, and entertain- 
ing him the while with a story of a pike of fif- 
teen pounds weight, which, last Monday morning 
was a week, pulled him, the said Dickey, head- 
foremost into the canal, and broke away with 
thirty yards of India twist, and a bran new kill- 
devil. O'Swell, who had no notion of a head all 
curls, pushed the barber aside, seized a comb from 
the table, and combed them half out again; then 
with a momentary application of scissors and 
brush, consummated the coiffure with astonishing 
dexterity, while the little barber looked on in 
amazement. Lagshawe completed his toilet ra- 
ther nervously, amidst a, succession of :tormy 








cousin, you're looking charming to- | 
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appeals to the street-door; and at length, fol- 
lowed by O'Swell, of w hose willing assistance he 
had fr “ely availed himself, descended to the 
drawing-room. 

The company were all arrived, and Bagshawe, 
without a trace of care on his countenance, bus- 
tled from one to the other, and shook hands with 
all, with a word of welcome, and a joke not 
much the worse for wear, for each. ‘There was 
Lawyer Dilyard, with his friend and client, Phi] 
Sneaks, Esq., a solemn-looking personage, who 
had lately buried his third wife, and was begin- 
ning to look out for a fourth. A fortunate man 
was Phil Sneaks—a man whe had fully considered 
his position as a citizen of the western sanato- 
rium, and made the most of it. From the grade 
of an auctioneer’s porter he had risen to the rank 
of an independent gentleman, simply by substi- 
tuting for the porter’s knot the knot matrimonial. 
A man of stalwart and comely proportions, he 
carried within his breast a heart peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the charms of the antique spinsterhood 
who came to Bath in quest of convalescence. He 
had not attained to the middle age of life, yet 
three times already had he led to the hymeneal 
altar a septuagenarian bride, and three times had 
sorrowed inconsolably over the graves of his de- 
parted joys. But he was a pious man, and sor- 
rowed not without hope, and found, it may, with- 
out any breach of charity, be supposed, some 
crumbs of consolation, in the substantial tokens 
of their affection which his sainted partners had 
left behind them. 

There was Mr. Christopher Lick Sidle, with 


his wife and daughter, a child of some twelve 


years of age, in the identical pale blue satin and 
muslins bought upon credit in the shop below. 
Sidle was a rollicking handsome blade, full of life 
and spirits, a bon vivant in every sense of the 
term, upon whom the effects of good living and 
animal indulgence were beginning to tell, by the 
faintest perceptible tinge of scar let at the end of 
his nose, and a protrusion of the waistcoat and 
nether appendages, unfavourable to his pretensions 
as an Adonis. He was a stranger to most of the 
company ; but, evidently accustomed to society, 
which he was well qualified to amuse, he needed 
little introduction to make his way. He told 
laughable stories, and made abominable puns, and 
could keep the ladies in a constant giggle by a 
stream of small-talk, abounding in quizzical and 
mysterious allusions, which he could turn on at 
will. He abandoned himself to the de ‘lights of the 
hour, and gave himself up to its pleasures, with- 
out a thought of the morrow. Not so Mrs. 
Sidle: her pale and pimpled face, shaded by long 
brown ringlets, had a worn and haggard look ; 
her eye wandered uneasily around the assembled 
circle, as though anxious to discover what she 
yet dreaded to find. She was as taciturn as her 
husband was talkative, and confined her con- 
versation mainly to the children, and to her own 
daughter especially, whom she chid repeatedly 
for incessant prattling. 

There was young Lawson, the artist, a pale- 
faced youth, slender and slim, in a well- preserved 
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suit of faded black. He was the painter of the 
half-length portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bagshawe, 
which in gorgeous frames leaned forwards above 


the mirrors at either end of the splendid apart- | 


ment. Lawson was a self-taught enthusiast, 


who, in the hard struggle against poverty and | 


failing health, toiled perseveringly onwards for 
the attainment of the grand object of his ambi- 
tion—eminence as an artist. His parents had 
long been dead, leaving him as junior clerk in a 
wine-merchant’s cellar, where he passed the 


ears of his boyhood. His first attempts were | 


made with chalk on the head of a barrel; and 


how it came to pass that he at length emerged from | 


underground, and transferred his studies to can- 
vas, he could hardly have told you himself. But 
he had a correct eye and a quick hand, and a 
facility in catching a likeness; and his very ear- 
liest sketches had obtained the suffrage of a hum- 
ble class of the public, who rarely see any other 
merit than likeness ina portrait. A thoughtful 
patron had introduced him to the studio of Barker, 
on Sion Hill, and from that gentleman Lawson 
had received encouragement, “and kindly advice 
and admonition, together with the loan of a few 
heads in various stages of colour. From that 
. hour Lawson said he felt himself on the right 
track, and his confidence of ultimate success 
never forsook him; but he had yet a name to 
win, and the long attacks of illness which often 
came with the cold and wet months, kept him 
perpetually poor. 

There was the unctuous Mr. Thoroughbrass, 
whom many people took for a reverend, but who 
was no reverend at all, nor anything like it, but 
a diner-out of the sanctimonious school, the busi- 


ness of whose life was a series of droppings: in | 
upon people at the iriteresting crisis of meal-_ 


times. He was a portly sexagenarian, of immense 
capac ity of stomach, a gentle, Ww hispering, whin- 
ing voice, and carrying a broad luminous face 
modelled to a perpetual smile. He was a solitary 
annuitant, living in a back attic in Miles’s Build- 


ings, but he knew the virtue of appearances, and | 


sacrificed the best part of his scanty income to 
the maintenance of a gentlemanly outside. An 
early riser and a pedestrian, he had picked up 


*. . . | 
Bagshawe in his morning rambles, had known | 


how to conciliate Tiger by a timely contribution 
of dog- biscuits, 
Tiger’s master by the skilful administration of a 
little indirect flattery. 


with the genteel urbanity of the worthy stranger, 
that she begged his company to the following 
Sunday’s dinner. The intimacy improved by 
degrees, till Thoroughbrass grew into a privileged | 
Visitor, whom they were never to expect, and 
never to be surprised to see. ‘ Don’t take the 
trouble to invite me,” he would say, “I will | 
drop in and take a friendly crust with you when I 
happen to be this way. It does me good to par- 
ticipate in a little intellectual converse, and to 


Witness your innocent enjoyments in the family. 


circle.” So Thoroughbrass came and went as he 


and to ingratiate himself with | 


Bagshawe, one morning, | 
invited him to breakfast, and. Betsy was so charmed | 
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Burton ale; or his share, and it was no small one, 

of the festal fare and of Bagshawe’s port, of 

which a dozen glasses made no more impression 

upon him than the leg of a chicken upon his 
friend Tiger. 

There was Lazar Benlazar, the warm Jew, 
with a nose like the beak of a colossal eagle, and 
a brown greasy face half lost in a jungle of tan- 
gled hair. Benlazar is five feet two in altitude, 
but makes up in width for any deficiency that way, 
and weighs a good fifteen stone any day, before 
dinner. He is rich in this world’s goods, and, 
though he keeps no shop, has a larger variety of 
wares than any retail dealer in the city. If you 
make his acquaintance he will invite you to his 
den. “Py Gott,” says he, ‘I am a vild peast, 
and live ina den; ven vill you come and shee 
me?’’ and when you go you find him in a large 
house, every room and passage of which is blocked 
up with luxuries of all descriptions—mirrors, 
plate, jewellery, pictures in huge stacks piled 
together, all undoubted old masters, bronzes, 
statues, clocks, chronometers, japanned cabinets, 
inlaid buhl-ware, harps, pianofortes, parlour or- 
gans, and athousand other things which we have 
not space to catalogue. These things, which you 
would imagine were so much rubbish to a man 
who is not a merchant, and can hardly find room 
to move about among them, are in fact so much 
bullion to Benlazar. He has the art of transmut- 
ing them into bank-notes at any price he chooses 
to setupon them. He is the bosom friend of gen- 
tlemen “hard up,” and willaccommodate them with 
any amount of money at ten or twenty per cent. 
discount, only exacting in return that the bor- 
rower shall relieve him of some portion of his 
accumulations at the moderate valuation he sets 
upon it. ‘Py Gott,” he says to his customer, 
in the pleasantest way, ‘“‘l am an extortioner 
to be sure, put den my goots are fit for a shentle- 
man’s ows, and vort monish to shell again; ” 
all which is very true, though it is no joke t » deal 
with Benlazar, notwithstanding. 

There was honest John Brunt, Bagshawe’s old 
friend and schoolfellow, who m: ide a sudden for- 
tune by speculations in the iron trade many years 
ago, and retired to a snug box on Beacon ‘Hill, 
where he leads the life of a bachelor, wandering 
at times a good deal about the country ; ; spending 
whole days in summer with his creel and w hip- 
ping rod by the side of the brooks, and in the 
company of anglers, who are all aware that he 
can throw a fly into a pint-pot at fifty yards dis- 
tance, and honour him accordingly, as the best 
_trout-fisher in all Somerset, next to Captain Fen- 
‘ton. John is a character in his way, having the 
habit of speaking his mind upon all occasions, 
and blurting out the truth without stopping to 
consider whether the expression of it will be agree- 
able to his hearers. John has a part of his capital 
yet afloat in Bagshawe’s business, and is cognisant 
of the secret traffic which renders it so lucrative. 
O’Swell is the only other person present who 
enjoys the same confidence. This very gentle- 
manly personage, to whom all present pay a 
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marked respect, had picked up his gentility in 
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an excellent school, having passed the first ten | 
years of his manhood in the capacity of unliveried 
valet to Lord Rattlebone, younger brother to the 
celebrated Irish peer of that name. 

ship had a taste very strongly developed for the 
pleasing excitements of the gaming table, and 
had succeeded, in the ten years during which 
O’Swell was attached to his service, in dissipating 
not only his own inheritance, which was not 
very considerable, but the fortune of his wife, | 
which, though settled upon herself, he had | 
wheedled out of her by degrees; and had been | 
compelled at last to expatriate himself by accept- | 
ing the governorship of a colony, in which he| 
was expected to be the faithful representative of 
the governing majesty at home. O’Swell, as 
the humble follower of his lordship, had also 
taken a fancy for the same exciting recreations, 
——but having a fortune to make, instead of a 
fortune to lose, he had wiscly studied the subject 
from the economical point of view. Being a 
man of observation, he remarked that amidst all 
the vicissitudes and reverses of the gamblers, 
the proprietors of the gaming houses steadily ad- 
vanced to independence and fortune—and a pro- 
prietor he resolved to become. He had amassed 
a respectable sum in the service of his lord- 
ship, and with this, sclecting Bath as the theatre 
of his operations, he commenced the experiment 
upon a liberal and hospitable plan. It had suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. He had found 


a valuable ally in Benlazar, who had sought his 
intimacy, and volunteered a partnership, which 
O'Swell declined—but the two were on terms of 
the strictest amity, and as they wrought pretty 


well into each other’s hands, it was to the interest, 
both of gambler and money-lender, to maintain 
a good understanding. O’Swell lived in a hand- 
some house in Brock-street, kept a well-furnished 
cellar, drove his pretty wife abroad in an elegant 
landau, drawn by a pair of grey ponies; and led, 
to all outward appearance, the life of a gentle- 
man—and though he could, as we have seen, 
reassume the valet in a moment of mirth, with 
his cousin Bagshawe, he yet kept his dignity | 
pretty starch in the eyes of the world out of 
dloors, 

Besides the individuals whom we have intro- 
duced to the reader’s acquaintance, were several | 
others, coming under the denomination of ‘ young 
persons of both sexes,”’ and their parents, with 
whom the Bagshawe family were in the habit 
of exchanging visits, and whom it is not essential 
to our purpose that we should describe. 

But while we, to use the redoubtable Mr. 
Ciroggery’s elegant phrase, have been “ reckoning 
up” the company, Mrs. Bagshawe, presiding at 
the tea-table before the simmering urn, has been 
dispensing the ‘fragrant lymph,” and John. 
Hobbs, indued for the nonce in a plain suit of 
livery, has been discharging a battery of currant 
cake, Oliver's biscuits, Sally Lunns, and buttered 
toast, at their digestive organs. In those days 
it was not considered a vulgar thing, at least 
among the middle classes, to have an appetite ; 
and people who met together to enjoy themselves, 
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had not been driven to the ingenious expedient of 
stuffing in private, in order to starve genteclly at 
their social meetings. Therefore the good people 
ate to their hearts’ content, following the example 
of host and hostess; and the nice things vanished 
in quick succession beneath their unsophisticated 
endeavours. ‘The conversation, at first of a kind 
purely complimentary and ceremonial, relaxed by 
degrees into the colloquial arid agreeable. idle, 
who prided himself upon his capacity for break- 
ing the ice of etiquette, and who instinctively mas- 
tered the position of every person in the assembly, 
fixed upon Thoroughbrass as a safe sort of butt— 
a kind of moist bank—into which he might fire 
a few random shots without the fear of a rebound. 
He plied him incessantly with the choicest 
edibles, and passed and repassed his cup 60 at- 
tentively, and with such a show of profound and 
reverential politeness, that the worthy man never 
dreamed, after he had imbibed twelve cups of 
Souchong, and swallowed half as many plates of 
toast swimming in butter, that he had been trot- 
ted out as a hippopotamus at feeding time, for 
the amusement of a group of young fellows at 
the other end of the room, to whom Sidle had 
telegraphed his intentions from the corner of 
his eye. When the worthy man declined the 
thirteenth libation, in spite of the most earnes' 
entreaties of his new friend, O’Swell was called 
in by the latter to add his persuasions, and 
Thoroughbrass, unable to parry them, was com- 
pelled to make a show of recommencing—to the 
infinite amusement of those in the secret. 
Silverstone got young Lawson by the button, 
and plunged into the philosophy of art, of which 
the Doctor knew a little, and fancied that he 
knew a great deal. He had read Sir Joshua's 
lectures, and could quote them in whole para- 


graphs, and did quote them, to show his know- 


ledge to the young artist. Lawson had read 
them too, and honestly confessed that, so far as 
he could judge, they had been of little, if any, use 
to him. ‘They teach me nothing,” said the 
young man, ‘‘ because they do not tell me how 
to set to work. If Sir Joshua had left us an 
honest record of the history of one of his pictures, 
from the tracing of the first outline to the execu- 
tion of the last finishing touches, embracing all 
the processes in detail as they were performed, 
with the proportions of every pigment used in 
the composition of his tints, and of the vehicles 
he employed, he would have done more for the 
benefit of young artists, and probably for the 
prosperity of art, than he has done by all his 
lectures. But Sir Joshua never intended that 
his successors should benefit by his practical 
knowledge. He buried the secret of his colour 
with him in the grave, and he talks learnedly 
and vaguely, and to me it seems tediously, of 
certain undefinable excellencics in art, of which 
his own works do not afford us a single example. 
In fact, he affects to teach us what he did not 
know, and leaves us ignorant of matters regard- 
ing which he could have given us invaluable 
knowledge. Barry is the only man who has left 
any information of a practical kind, of use to a 











knew the wants of his class—but he was an in- 
different colourist, and the analysis he has given 
us of the colouring of Titian, is far from the true 
one. Still his teaching is valuable, because it 
is intelligible, and the youngest hand can proceed 
to experiment upon it.” 

“All that may be very true, young man,” 
said the Doctor, ‘“‘but you are looking at the 
question exclusively from your own point of view, 
which, excuse my candour, is the lowest point, 
the practical and mechanical. Sir Joshua takes 
higher ground; he would have you emulate 
Michael Angelo, and aspire to heaven—while 
you want to emulate jim for the sake of the re- 
putation and the pecuniary rewards he obtained. 
Now philosophy teaches us ’’— 

‘‘ Bedad, Docther, we can’t have any more feel- 
osophy to-night,” broke in O’Swell, ** we've cut 
you in for a rubber of whist—the young jokers 
have voted a round game, and are waiting for 
Misther Lawson; so lave off dissecthing the 
genthleman, and take your place at the table.” 

The tea-equipage is cleared away—the grand 
piano is drawn into the middle of the room—card- 
tables are opened at convenient distances around 
it—the children and young people are settling 
down to a game at ‘‘speculation,’’ while their 
elders, in quadrupartite groups, are cutting, shuf- 
fling, and dealing, in preparation for serious 
antagonism at whist. There is a prodigious rat- 
tling of counters, and rummaging for more in 
table-drawers and cupboards. BSidle, Thorough- 
brass, and Benlazar, are cut out and grouped 
round the fire, and the two Misses Darkins, as 
soon as the tumult has subsided, after an admo- 
nition from Bagshawe to the round table not to 
muke sucha “devil of a row,” sit down to the 
grand piano to astonish the company with the 
performance of ‘*O Dolce Concento.” Each sets 
a fot on a pedal and bangs away with all the 
mightof elbows and fingers, while Sidle, with many 
cjaculations of rapture and delight, cries of ‘brayo,”’ 
and sighs of ‘‘charming,’’ turns over the leaves. 
Meanwhile Thoroughbrass and Benlazar, between 
whom there is nothing in common, if we omit 
the instincts of eating and drinking, sit moodily eye- 
ing each other from opposite sides of the fire-place, 
each nourishing a secret contempt for his vis-a-vis. 
Benlazar wonders in his heart ‘‘ vat de tevil dis 
smoot-faced humpug”’ is doing there, while Tho- 
roughbrass is impressed with a notion that the 
absence of the Jew, from whose glance he turns 
instinctively away, would vastly improve his 
personal comfort. Still, both are ceremoniously 
polite; but when Benlazar, who is on the fidgets 
to be doing, proposes a set-to at short whist, and 
Thoroughbrass, who never touches a card, deli- 
cately hints at his conscientious objections to such 
a species of amusement, the scorn of the Israclite 
escapes in the ejaculation, ‘Mein Gott! vat de 
tevil goot are you, den?’ The sisters, having 
banged off their duet, swim away blushing to 
the speculation table, and commence buying in 
stock, Sidle, with his innate love of mischief, 
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young painter who is compelled by poverty to|to show them the sincerity of the praise he had 
be his own instructor; he was poor himself, and | 


lavished so abundantly on their pe ce, sits 
down to the piano, and, trolling off a brilliant 
prelude, follows it up with the masterly perform- 
ance of a popular fantasia. He is rewarded with 
a shower of *‘ bravos’’ from the whole , and 
called upon for a song—a call to which he re- 
sponds by the immediate intonation of a comic 
ditty, which sets the whole room in a roar. 
Wine is brought in and handed round, and Sidle 
renews his attentions to Thoroughbrass, replenish- 
ing his glass to the brim as fast as the good port 
flows off. Bagshawe drinks freely, by way of 
setting a good example—wins his first rubber, 
and begins to enjoy himself in earnest. Betsy 
has John Brunt for a partner, and having also 
won, prides herself upon improving in her play. 
‘‘T don’t deny that you improve, my dear 
madam,”’ says John; ‘you only revoked twice 
in the last game, and, if I recollect right, you 
revoked three times the last time I had the plea- 
sure of playing with you.” 
The lady aoualel to her adversaries, who 
politely assured her they had not seen the revokes; 
but John took up the tricks from the table, and 
proved his assertion, and assured her that their 
adversaries Aad noticed it, though they were too 
polite to say so. Benlazar and Sidle cut in, and 
Phil Sneaks and John Brunt are thrown out. 
John seats the little girls at the piano, and hears 
them all in succession play over their show tunes ; 
he gives each a new silver crown, not forgetting 
little Miss Sidle, who plays ten times as well as 
the Bagshawes, while they look up to her as to a 
sort of natural curiosity. The three children 
steal off together to the next room for a confi- 
dential chat. Sneaks and Thoroughbrass, by the 
fireside, become confidential too, and moralize 
mournfully upon the transitory nature of sub- 
lunary joys—a strain of reflection wear | sug- 
gested by the sight of the empty decanter, bled 
to death by the pressure of the silent Thorough- 
brass. Benlazar grows despotic when he sits 
down to the whist table, and insists upon the 
strict game, punishing Betsy for revoking by the 
usual penalty, greatly to the satisfaction of 
Dilyard, his partner, who recoils inwardly from 
the exercise of that sort of politeness which costs 
money. The young people grow uproarious with 
their game, under the influence of the wine; and 
with merriment and laughter, long and loud, the 
evening wears on. Soon after nine o’clock, Mr. 
Dednail, having donned a new dickey and a pair 
of clean wristbands, glides into the apartment, 
and handing the keys of the shop and counting- 
house to Bagshawe, while he replenishes that 
gentleman’s wine-glass, makes his report, and 
then takes his seat as one of the guests. At ten 
the tinkling of glass, the clatter of earthenware, 
and the jingling of plate, is heard in the adjoin- 
ing room; this is speedily followed by the un- 
mistakeable odours of roast game and other 
appetising viands. Hobbs comes stealthily in, and 
removes as many of the vacant chairs as he can 
lay hands on; aud then Nancy, in her Sunday 
frock, erosses the room and whispers to Mrs, 
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Bagshawe. That lady retires to exercise a little | begins to exhale scraps of Latin, to the admira- 
necessary supervision, and in a few moments the | tion of O’Swell, whose veneration for learning is 


folding doors are thrown open, and supper is 
announced. 

And it is a supper, worthy of the name. The 
long table groans with the delicacies of the season, 
and, as the polished covers fly off one after ano- 
ther, pheasant, partridge, grouse, domestic fowl, 
and venison, all reeking from the kitchen, and 
dressed d merveille by the hands of a professor of 
the culinary art, invite the appetites of the guests. 
Little time is lost in ceremony. The Doctor, who 


is a finished adept with the carving-knife, con- | 


fronts the head of the table, where sits Betsy, 
with a beaming smile of hospitality on her face. 


“unbounded. 
with which there is a talk of lighting the city, 
and which Bagshawe, who is piously orthodox 


The conversation turns upon gas, 


when oppressed by a fit of the nerves, but not at 
other times, declares to be the finest invention 


known since the parsons invented the devil—a 
personage, he is ready to maintain, who has been 
non est inventus ever since he has been invented. 


_Thoroughbrass, 


Bagshawe shirks the carving, and hands the fowls | 
tleman in black is by no means established, or 


opposite him to Sidle, who whips his fork into 
them, and lays them in fragments in less time 
than the cook occupied in putting them on the 
spit. Thoroughbrass, whose eyes roll and sparkle 
with unwonted life, undertakes the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, and accomplishes that, for once, 
to the entire satisfaction of the contracting parties. 
The table is bristling all over with decanters of 
pale sherry, which soon begin to surrender their 
contents as the guests hob-a-nob to one another 
across the damask. ‘The happiest humour pre- | 
vails ; even the lawyer thaws into sociality, and | 
the melancholy Sneaks surrenders himself to the | 
pleasures of the time. ‘The younger guests are 


| 


scandalised at such boldness, 
shrugs his shoulders; Mr. Sneaks fidgets in his 
seat, and solemnly delivers a protest against any 


such doctrine; but the Doctor takes up the ques- 


tion philosophically i in behalf of his friend, and 
proceeds to show that the personality of the gen- 


necessarily a part of the churchman’s creed, 


quoting in support of his assertion the writings 


both of divines and metaphysicians. As to the 
gas speculation, having shares in it himself, he 
should be sorry if its success were dependant 
upon the corporeity of that respectable personage ; 


cannot say but he has doubts of the success of the 
enterprise, as he does not see how gas, which is 


so very light a body, is to overcome the gravita- 
tion of the atmosphere, and force its way through 
miles of piping against the pressure of a heavier 
body in possession. Betsy denounces the scheme 


‘as dangerous and fool-hardy, and expects nothing 


particularly loquacious and merry, ‘and more than|less than a universal blow- -up when it comes to 


ever complime ntary to Sidle, 
musical display have won their hearts. His 
“#nxious wife comes in for a share of their appro- 
bation, and forgets her anxieties for one short 
hour amid the general mirth. After the roast 
and boiled comes a course of pastry trom Molland, 
the confectioner’s, and then cheese and celery, 
during the discussion of which Sidle rises to 
propose the health of the host and hostess, which 
is drunk in bumpers; and the whole party return 
to the front drawing-room, with the exception of | 
the little girls, who, having been first kissed all 
round, are packed off to bed. 

Cards are not resumed after supper, but the 
company, drawing their chairs in a grand circle 
round the fire, sit down to the enjoyment of 

little social conversation, enlivened with the 
indispensable element of grog. Sidle, who has 
been bent upon making Thoroughbrass druuk, | t 
instals himself as comptroller of the spirits— 
trolling from his rich voice a parody from the 
witch’s chorus in Macbeth :— 





“Red spirits and white, sweet spirits and strong, 


Mingle tall it tingle, quatf it deep and long.” 


He mixes for everybody, with a special regard 
for the ladies, who, he says, like it “a little “and | 
good ;”” hands Thoroughbrass a huge tumbler, 
nearly all pure Cogniac ; treats the lawyer, for 
whom he has a constitutional abhorrence, to water 

bewitched; and half chokes the Misses Darkins | 
with undiluted “Jackey.”” Bagshawe has more | 


than a suspicion of his tactics, and enjoys the fun, | mechanically in chorus with the rest. 


_vorld. 


whose mirth and! be tried—a verdict in which all the ladies agree. 


John Brunt tells them ail that they know nothing 
about it, and had better hold their tongues. 

‘Bravo, John!” cries Bagshawe ; ‘ we'll have 
the gas in spite of the croakers—gasis et acrem 
militem paras, as they say in the classics, hey? 
But what about the devil? Give us your opinion, 
Mr. Benlazar; is there ever a devil according to 
the Jews?” 

“Oh, py Gott, yesh, I know de shentlemans 
very vell. I shee him de oder d: ay a valking up 
Lanshdown early inde morning. Plesh your art, 
everypody knowsh him vell enough, put dey don’t 
like to confesh. You shee I cot no schruplesh 
myshelf, and I tell de plain troot. Of courshe | 
know de shentlemans.”’ 

‘Gad, that’s satisfactory, any how,” said Bag- 
shawe, gripning. ‘‘ Perhaps you have no objec- 
tion to describe the gentleman, s¢ quis erat dignus 
descriht, as they say in the classics >” 

“Mine Gott, not de leasht opjection in de 
Ven I shee him last, he vore a shoot of 
plack, vid knee pritches and puckles to de shoes. 
He have a largsh shining face, vid no peard nor 
viskers, and von pig hairy vart at de left corner 
of de mout.’ 

Heve a roar of laughter from the young fellows, 
who recognised in the Jew’s description an accu- 
rate likeness of Thoroughbrass, put an end to the 
delineation. That worthy himself, upon whom 
the liberality of Sidle was beginning to tell, sat in 
a state of happy abstraction, and even laughed 
Betsy, 


and, under the inspiration of the wine and the | clapping her hand on the face of John Brunt, as 
additional fillip of bis favourite brandy-and-water, | he was exploding for the second time, came to the 
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rescue of her guest with an earnest request to 
Sidle that he would indulge them with a little 
music. 

“Aye, aye, that’s the sort,’’ chimed in Bag- 
shawe. ‘‘ Sit tibs Musa lyre solus et cantor 
Apollo. Go it, Sidle!”’ The young folks se- 
conded the proposition. Dednail dived after the 
music-stool, gave it a knowing twist, as though he 
was screwing up three penny worth of coppers 
and Sidle sat down. 

To be sure, how the man played! how the 
music rushed out of his fingers’ ends like water 
from a mill-dam. How the big notes tumbled 
and thundered about like wanton leviathans, and 
the little ones pattered like rain-drops in a sum- 
mer shower. How the waves murmured in mono- 
tonous beats on the sea-shore, while a wild and 
sorrowful melody drowned their low hum in its 
loud melancholy complaining. Then how the 
winds whistled- and whined along the semi-tones, 
how they lifted up their voices louder, and blew 
bleak and frore, and the low thunder muttered 
and rumbled in the distance, and still the loud 
melancholy wail of that sorrowful tune rose o’er 


the strife of the elements and the threatening of 


doom, like a voice of wretchedness and agonising 
entreaty for the boon of life and love! And how 
‘the storm grew fierce and savage—how the near 
thunder bellowed in triumphant “lk aughter, and the 
lightning flashed along the top of the gamut, 
while yet, ever and anon, amid the pauses “of the 
tempest, the sad melody pealed its wailing tones. 
Then how the storm burst in one thunderous 
crash, that heralded the bolt of death and silenced 
the sad voice for ever; and its hollow echoes died 


afar off, as the old monotonous beat of the waves _ 


upou the shore rose again upon the ear, and then 
dwindled away into calm and silence! 

‘“Py Gott, dats wery pooty fingerin, ‘pon my 
shoul. I vouldn’ t care if I could do dat myshe If, 
datsh a fact,” said Benlazar, and he intended to 
pay a prodigious compliment. The whole company 
were charmed, and heaped plaudits upon the per- 
former, who received them with an indifference 
that showed he was well used to praise. Silver- 
stone declared he had not felt so much inclined to 
be lachrymose since the death of his first patient. 

Sub lacrymosa Troja funera,” said Bagshawe, 
“It was tiptop fine, by Jove. io it again, Sidle, 
and give us so! nething funny this time, my boy— 
funditus imprimiret que muris—something to make 
us laugh, you know.’ 

Sidle began again with a burlesque incantation 
scene, in Ww hich he brought in the nch tones of a 
varytone voice with admirable effect; gave a ridi- 
culous caricature of the roulades of a celebrated 
prima donna, in a falsetto; introduced all sorts 
of imitations of the cries of birds and animals; 
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Bagshawe was enchanted. The ladies, though 
a little abashed at some ambiguous allusions, gig- 
gled intensely, a demonstration which ceased sud- 
denly on the part of the bony sisters Darkins, 
when Sidle, rising from his seat, requested one of 
them to gratify him in his turn. No persuasions 
could induce either of them to such a display. 
Meanwhile, several of the party began to look at 
their watches : chairs were waiting in the hall 
and at the door. John Brunt’s phaeton stopped 


at the house; he volunteered to drop the Sidles at 


their residence, and the mother and daughter went 
off to cloak. Sidle waked up Thoroughbrass, in- 
timating to O’Swell that the reverend woolsack 
was ‘‘sewed-up;”’ but he was mistaken—the 
good man rose like a giant refreshed ; forty winks 
had restored him to himself, and when Sidle filled 
him a parting glass, he drained it with unmis- 
takeable relish, and walked off to escort the 
Misses Darkins to their chair, as manifestly sober 
as a teetotal advocate of the present day. It was 
past one o'clock by the time the assembly had all 
separated. Bagshawe, standing at the stair-head, 
and holding fast with one hand by the banisters 
tendered the other to his departing friends, sa- 
luting each with a Latin quotation ere he released 
them from his grasp. When all were gone, he 
got to bed, how he didn’t exactly recollect Tiger 
had a holiday next morning; and Nancy and the 
housekeeper had a world of work to do on the 
day following the feast, and little thanks for 
doing it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


We change the scene to a small cottage and 
garden on the western slope of the Beechen Cliff, 


'a precipitous hill which overlooks the city of Bath 


whimpered and sobbed like a beaten schoolboy ; | 


laughed uproariously, like Grimaldi ; 


time to a plunging, struggling accompaniment ; 
mixed a dozen popular -airs in an inextricable 


killed a pig | 
and squeaked through seven bars of nine-eight | 


' 


on the southern side. The winter has setin, and 


‘the opposite heights towards Lansdown, half- 


draped in thin drifts of snow, seem to melt away 
into the frosty sky. Below lies the city of grey 


stone, spread out like a painted panorama; the 
sullen, sluggish river winding through it like a 


shining thread. A ‘‘stilly sound,” hardly audible 
suave to the ear that listens for it, murmurs up 
from those populous abodes, broken now and then 
by a distant shout from children’s voices, or the 
rattle of wheels and the horn of the coach-guard. 
It is late in the afternoon, and the short twilight 
of December is gathering darkly upon the city 
below, over which a light cloudy mist, exhaled 
from the river and the alluvial swampy lands on 
either side of it, spread slowly. Dim twinkling 
lights appear one by one struggling through the 
mist, and gradually, as the darkness comes on, 
the town is mapped out by the glimmering lamps, 
which glitter and vanish and glitter again, like 
the sparks of a dying fire, as the cold east wind 
drives the gathering cloud across the picture. <A 
thin column of smoke rises from the cottage chim- 

ney, and, sheltered by the neighbouring wood, 


curls upward among the leafless branches which 


Jangle of voice and instrument, and wound up_ 


with a combined roar and rattle of both perfectly 
astounding to the tympanums of his audience, 


overhang the roof. Now the light of a single 
candle shines feebly from the cottage casement, 


and, if we look within, we see Martha Darrel 
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sitting busily at work with her needle by 
fireside. She is clad in the homeliest a 





ILTED SMITH. 


the | | the hills around, and gathered the mantling cresses 
a 


from the little rivulets that trickled down their 


small round table, a couple of chairs, a corner | sides, and carried them for sale to the gentry jn 
cupboard, and a white deal dresser, upon which | the suburbs, and sometimes into the city itself— 
a few blue plates and cups reflect the flickering | transferring his gains to his mother, and consum. 


flame of the fire, are all the furniture of her apart- | 
ment. But though poverty lowers around her, 
you would hardly recognise in Martha the pallid, 
apprehensive, and spirit-broken woman whom we 
saw in the first chapter lost in moody abstraction 
by the sea-shore. Pensive she is yet, and a set- 
tled sorrow, rooted in her breast, has its index in 
her countenance; but a cheerful hope dwells 
beside that secret sorrow, and ever grows brighter 
and stronger as time, the benevolent soother of 
grief, deadens the sense and the memory of 
wrong. 

We left Martha and Ilted asleep in the common | 
stage-waggon, under the protection of Jem Jolter. 


The boy slept soundly during the best part of the | 


day, but the mother, refreshed by a brief repose, 
awoke after a few hours, and entered into conver- 
sation with her fellow- travellers. 


From the in- | 


formation thus obtained, she judged that it would | 
little money she could spare, and it was very little, 


be prudent not to proceed in the waggon farther 
than Bath, where she conceived it would be easier 
to procure occupation for such talents as she pos- 
sessed than at Bristol; a judgment to which she 

was perhaps partly impelled by an inward repug- 
nance, warning her from approaching the coast. 
She had, there fore, alighted at Bath, paying 
honest Jem Jolter with thanks—(he would take no 
coin, when he heard she had no friends in the 
place )}—had gratefully accepted the proffered hos- 
pitality of her travelling companions for a few 
days—and had hired the cottage on the cliff-side, 
at arent according with her humble prospects. 
The place was in a deserted and half-ruinous con- 
dition, but Ilted had wrought early and late in 
its restoration, and long before the cold season 
drew nigh had rendered it weather-proof and 
comfortable. The waste-garden, too, though but 
a small patch of the shelving hill-side, had been 
brought into cultivation by his industry, and bore 
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ing the overplus stock with her at their own table, 
He v wore the brown smock-frock and basin hat of 
a country boy — and the w eather had bronzed 
his face and freckled his skin, so that Martha re. 
flected with pleasure that, in the event of his 
encountering any of his former acquaintances, 
there would be little chance of recognition. The 
mother and son never suffered want, or feared to 
suffer it—the simplest fare sufficed them, anda 
simple trust in Providence, to whom they looked 
up for protection, stood them in more stead than 
(a hoard of wealth. If Martha sighed sometimes 
over the humble circumstances of their lot, it was 
on her boy’s account, who, she well knew, might 
lose, from want of education, the chance of rising 
in the world; but that burden too she laid upon 
the shoulders of Providence, doing at the same 
time as much as was in her power to supply a 
want to which she was sensitively alive. What 


she spent in the purchase of a few second-hand 


volumes from the bookstalls, and these Ilted read 
to her of an evening—v arying the occupation by 
pursuing upon a slate such studies as he had com- 
menced at school, and thus maintaining, if not 
increasing, his little stores of knowledge. 

The garden-gate creaks without, and Martha 
looks up from her work with a cheerful smile, as 
she hears the footsteps of her son, and Ilted, 
flushed with health and exercise, bounds into the 
room. ‘Famous luck to-day, mother, seven and 
a half brace of game, as I’m a sportsman! ten 
sparrows and five yellow-hammers—these yellow- 
hammers are almost as big as snipes, and snipes, 
you know, are game, mother. How fat the rascals 
get in winter! they'll make a capital dinner. 
Where’s the bag for the feathers? Vl pluck ’em 
in no time’’—and Ilted sits down to the task of 


plucking the birds, while Martha, laying aside her 


now a tolerable crop of winter vegetables, from | 


which their table was occasionally supplied. 


Martha found little difficulty in procuring em- | 


ployment for her needle, and though her earnings 
were but small, they sufficed, with rigid economy, | 
for the frugal ‘wants of the pair ; and they were | 


| 


work, sets about preparing the evening meal of 


bread, water-cresses, and tea. 


“] hope you are not doing wrong, IIted, in 
killing all those birds—I have been thinking it is 
_ possible they may be somebody’s property.” 

“To be sure they are, mother—they are your 


further supplemented at times by the gains of, property—I give them to you—I circumvented 


Ilted, who found occasional employment among | them—isn’t that a fine word, mother? 


the market-gardeners of the neighbourhood. 


end to the boy’s occupation in this way, but, fer- 


I circum- 


| vented them by fraud and guile—that made them 
The approach of winter had, however, put an| my property; I am your property, and so they 


tile in resources, he had recourse to various expe- | 
no right to touch them.” 


dients either to win the smallest dole by his labour, 


or, when that was impracticable, to aid in pro- | 


viding for their common wants by the exercise of 


his ingenuity. The neighbouring wood swarmed 


are yours too—and I'll help you to eat them.” 
66 ‘But, if they belong tos any one else, you have 


“That's a capital joke—a property in sparrows 
and tom-tits—why, mother, I’m told that so far 
from sparrows being private property, there is 


with a convocation of sparrows and small birds, who | positively a price set on their heads, and that the 


held their chattering synods of an afternoon among farmers give sixpence a dozen for them. 


I wish 


the greenless boughs. Ilted climbed in the morning I knew where to get the money for them, that’s 
to their favourite resorts, and, placing snares in| all—wouldn’t I decapitate this lot pretty quick. 
readiness for their arrival, levied many a dinner | Really, I think I should make a capital poulterer, 
from their unsuspecting tribes. 


Then he reamed | I’ve ‘plucked three already—I wonder how I 
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fellow, mother! why he ought to be stuffed, and | 
roasted, and served up in a dish with bread sauce. | 


should feel with a goose though. Look at this | 
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With such artless talk, which is music to a 
mother’s ear, the boy laboured on at his task, and 
that accomplished and followed by a hasty abln- 


J wonder if I could carve him, and help you toa | tion, sat down to his repast. When it was ended, 


”” 


slice of the breast or the liver wing. 


Martha resumed her work, and Iited, reaching an 


“You seem quite in spirits, boy — What! old volume from the cupboard,.an odd one of 


makes you so merry, to-night ?”’ 
“OQ, I don’t know exactly—I’ve had such a 


| Shakspeare, 


| 


bought for a few pence, resumed 
the lecture of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth” at the place 


glorious ramble to-day, in the frosty air—and seen } where he had left off the night before. If he had 


such queer sights. I had my dinner underground, | 
where I wandered about almost in the dark for | 
near an hour; I met carts and waggons plunging 
along in the gloom, and came every now and then | 
upon groups of men working in the light froma hole 
in the roof above. It isa great quarry, miles in | 
extent, where they saw and chop the stones for 
building. One of the workmen sent me out to a 
village for a gallon of beer, and when I brought 
it gave me some to drink, and so then I pulled 
out my bread and cheese and had my dinner. 
When I left them, I wandered on and came toa 
wild heath, where there was nothing in the shape 
of a house or a tree to be seen, look which way 

ou would—nothing but the stunted grass, the 


not the keen eye of a commentator for the more 
occult beauties of his author, he had what is far 
better for the reader, an impressible imagination 
and a lively sense of the natural and the humour- 
ous. He laughed a great deal too often, and too 
much, perhaps, but with a relish and a heartiness, 
with which full-grown men rarely langh—and 
Martha laughed too, she couldn’t help it—the boy 
enjoyed the book so much. And so the hours 
passed away till the bell from the tower of the old 
Abbey tolled out ten, and Martha finished her day's 
work, and, with a parting kiss and benediction, 
mother and son retired to rest. 

And grim Care, that scowled above the couch of 
Bagshawe, ready to fang his vitals the instant he 
woke to consciousness after the convivial revel of 





straight muddy road, and the white clouds in the 
sky, which seemed toroll along the ground. Then 
there came along the road a whole caravan of 
jackasses, every one of them starved to death’s 
door and loaded with three or four sacks of coals, 
such as they sell about the town for sixpence a 
piece. The drivers hailed me, and put some 
questions, but they talked worse than the wag- 
goner who brought us here, and I couldn’t under- 
stand a word they said. They abused me because 
I didn’t reply, and [ was forced to run for it to 
escape a beating. I got off the heath and came down 
to a pretty village with a brook running through 
it—and by that time, as the sun was getting low, 
I thought of returning to look after my snares— 
so I came back the nearest way I could, and found 
all these fellows in the toils. What's more, on 
the way home I stumbled upon a famous place 
for water-cresses, and I would have brought a lot 
with me, but it would be too late to sell them to- 
day, and they will be better gathered in the 
morning for sale to-morrow. I intend to be off at 
six o’clock by starlight, before you get up, and see 
what I can do with them.” 


ithe past night—and Avarice, the demon of Ben- 
ilazar’s den, who wrought incessant myths of 
golden rapine in his scheming brain, whether 
sleeping or awake—and Fear, that nestled 
affrighted in the fluttering heart of Sidle’s timor- 
ous spouse—and Ambition, that spurred poor 
Lawson hard against the sharp pricks of poverty 


gobbled up the soul of Thoroughbrass, and swelled 
his body to a shapeless mass—and sleck Hypo- 
crisy, that shed around the unctuous Sneaks the 
odour of sanctity—and Fraud, the lawyer's coun- 
| sellor and friend, that served him instead of a 
conscience :—all these ministering spirits, without 
whose aid we poor humans cut such a sorry figure 
‘in the race of competition with our fellows, forgot 
to look in at the cottage on the cliff side, and 
‘never made a single call upon the widowed wife 
and the fatherless boy. How is it possible that 
they can ever get on without them? 





(To be continued.) 
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Loncretiow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” three different trans- 
lations of Githe’s ‘“‘ Herman and Dorothea,” and 
one of Voss’s less known, but not less beautiful, 
‘‘ Louise,” all published within these few years, 
in hexameter verse, together with the fact that 
quotations from Homer are not seldom given in 
this measure now, show that it is making sure 
though silent progress, notwithstanding the op- 
position it has met with from a certain class of 


critics. In the present article we purpose entering 
on the subject more at large than we have hitherto 
done, and will endeavour to assist our readers in 
deciding whether the measure is likely to be in- 
corporated into our language, or is to be regarded 
as a mere literary curiosity that may amuse for a 
time, and then pass away and be forgotten. Our 
classical readers must bear with us while, for the 
sake of the general reader, we define what hex- 
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ameter verse is. The measure was invented by 
the Greeks, and is that in which Homer and V irgil 
wrote, and consists of lines formed of six poetical 
feet, each foot containing either one long syllable 
and two short, called a dactyl, or two long syllables, 
called’ a spondee. The first four feet of a line 
may be either dactyls or spondees, as the poet 
chooses, the fifth foot must be a dactyl, and the 
sixth a spondee; but as the voice naturally rests 
on the last syllable of a line, a trochee, which is 
a poetical foot consisting of one long and one 
short syllable, was allowed to be used in the sixth 
foot instead of aspondee. It is also to be observed 
that Virgil occasionally, and Homer more fre- 
quently, ‘take the liberty of using a spondee in the 
fifth foot; but this is an exception to the general 
rule, and such lines are called spondaic lines. 

Our readers will thus see that the longness or 
shortness of a syllable, which was termed ‘‘ quan- 
tity,’’ but the nature of which it is not necessary 
to enter upon here, formed the basis of Greek and 
Latin verse. 

In introducing this measure into the English 
language, the first difficulty which presents itself 
is, that the element of Greek and Latin verse, 
‘‘quantity,”’ holds quite a secondary place in 
our language. It is true that vowels have 
both the long and the short sound with us, 
as in the (Greek and Latin languages, but 
the distinction is so little attended to that 
the difference of sound cannot be considered 
as forming an element of our poetry. But this 
difficulty, of the classical ‘‘ quantity,” being so 
little recognised in our language, is not so im- 
portant as it at first sight appears, for the place 
of ‘quantity’ is supplied by that of “accent,” 
an accented syllable supplying the place of the 
Greek and Latin long syllable, and-an unaccented 
one the place of a short syllable. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the word “quantity,” forms an English 
dactyl, the first syllable being accented, repre- 
senting the Greek and Latin long syll: able ; the 
other ‘syllables being unaccented, representing 
the short; the word ‘ trochee ” forms an English 
trochee, the first syllable being accented, and 
the second unaccented. That the substitution 
of “accent” for “quantity ’”’ is not a valid ob- 
jection to the introduction of hexameter verse 
into our language is obvious, from the fact that 
in our iambic verse, also taken from the Greck, 
we have disregarded the clement of ‘ quan- 
tity,” and substituted “accent” in its stead. 
The attempts to introduce the measure into our 
language, have, till recently, been very unsuc- 
cessful, but this may not arise from its being 
unsuited to the genius of our language, but from 
the erroneous opinion which prevailed that the 
classical rules of prosody, more particularly that 
which is known as the rule of position, ought 
to be attended to in English. Now it must be 
apparent to every one that to attempt to apply 
rules which have reference to ‘‘ quantity” to a 
language in which it holds but a secondary place, 
wus a fatal mistake. Sir Philip Sidney and 
Spenser attempted to introduce the measure, sub- 
ject to the rules of Greck and [atin prosody, 








but failed in their efforts, producing only a jargon, 
which was neither poetry nor prose; such ag 
the following lines :— 


O glittering miseries of man, if this be the fortune 
Of those fortune lulls; so small rest rests in a kingdom, 
What marvel though a prince transform himself to 


pastor? 
Come from marble bowers, many times the gay harbour 


of anguish, 
Unto a silly caban, though weak, yet stronger against 


woes. 


These lines might have been poetry to a Greek 
or Roman eye, but no one who knows anything 
of the pronunciation of the words could for a 
moment tolerate them. We do not know how 
the Greeks read their poetry, nor, indeed, how 
they pronounced the different words, but unless 
they varied the sound of a vowel according to 
its position, as being followed by one consonant 
or two, or laid greater emphasis on the syllable, 
it must be obvious that their rule of position had 
reference to the eye and not the ear. As writing 
is merely a sign representing sound, this is 
hardly to be supposed; and as it is well known 
that they accented their prose, can it be imagined 
that they did not accent their poetry also? To 
illustrate what we mean, we shall suppose ‘‘man,” 
‘‘beast,”’ ‘‘ angel,” three Greek words. If the 
word “man,” were followed by ‘angel,’’ the 
‘‘a”? in ‘man’ would have the short sound, 
being followed by one consonant, and would be 
counted a short syllable; but if ‘‘man” were 
followed by “beast,” the ‘‘a” in “man” would 
have the long sound, being followed by two con- 
sonants. 

No doubt in the hurry of reading, or from 
careless and incorrect pronunciation, these dis- 
tinctions would not always be strictly attended 
0; but this must have been, at least, the theory 
of Greek pronunciation. ‘This being the case, 
it was perfectly proper and natural that a par- 
ticular syllable in the classical languages should 
be long or short according to the position of its 
vowel, as being followed by one or two consonants, 
seeing the syllable was either differently pro- 
nounced, or had greater emphasis laid upon it; 
but as this is not the case in the English language, 
the word ‘‘ man” having the same sound whether 
followed by “angel” or ‘‘ beast,” it does appear 
the very height of absurdity to consider it short 
in the one case and long in the other; and this, 
too, only in hexameter verse ! 

We conceive it was this erroneous principle, 
viz., of applying the rules of Greek and Latin 
prosody to our language, whether in accordance 
with the genius of the language or not, which 
the first writers of hexameter verses adopted, that 
prevented it from being introduced long ago. 
Had they disregarded the classical rules of pro- 


sody, when not in accordance with the genius of 


the language, and adopted accented or emphatic 
sy lables, us the representatives of the Greek and 
Latin long syllables, and unaccented as the repre- 
sentatives of the short syllables, we feel certain 
that the measure would have at once become 
popular. We have made many experiments 
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among lovers of poetry, but who know nothing | 
of prosody, and have invariably found that 
hexameter verse, when written on principles 
which accord with the genius of the language, is 
either a favourite measure at first, or becomes so 
whenever the ear is habituated to it. In con- 
frmation of this opinion, that the measure would 
have become popular if it had been introduced on 
the principles to which we are advocating, we 
have only to turn to Germany, where it was in- 
troduced upon these principles, and at once became 
popular. Now the German language is exactly 
the same as the English as regards its suitableness 
for hexameter verse; and, indeed, Coleridge was 
of opinion that the English language was the 
better adapted for it of the two; and no doubt, in 
some respects, it is so. | 

We may also observe that the measure is a. 
favourite one in Danish, Swedish, and Finlandish, | 
all which languages are akin to the English as | 
regards their suitableness to the measure, and in | 
all of these, as well as in the German, the ele- | 
ment ‘‘ quantity” has been disregarded. 

All that is wanted, we conceive, for the incor- 
poration of hexameter verse into the English 
language, is to ascertain what modifications of the 
Greek and Latin rules of prosody are necessary, 
and that these should be attended to: so that 
writers should compose on one general principle, 
and readers know what they have to expect, and, 
not be left, as at present, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with each particular author’s style | 
before being able to find harmony in his numbers. | 

In order to facilitate so desirable an object, we | 
shall now state some rules which we think have 
not been sufficiently attended to, even by some of | 
our most distinguished writers of hexameters. | 
And here we cannot do better than quote from a. 
letter.of Githe’s, written from Rome while he | 
was anxiously studying the subject, in preparing | 
himself for writing his ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea ;”’ 
for the rules which apply to the German language | 
apply equally to the English. He writes thus :— | 


i 
; 


Rome, lOth Jan., L787. 





It is somewhat singular that in our language we have | 
but very few syllables which are decidedly long or short. | 
With all the others one proceeds as taste or caprice may | 
dictate. | 
syllables, and that the one which in sense is more em.- | 
phatic is long as compared with the less significant, and | 
makes the latter short; but, on the other hand, it does, | 
in its turn, become short, whenever it comes into the | 
neighbourhood of another which possesses greater | 
Weight and emphasis than itself. Here, then, is at least 
arule to go by ; and even though it does not determine 
the whole matter, still it opens out a path by which one 
may hope to get a little further. 
myself to be influenced by this rule, and generally have 
found my ear agreeing with it. 


The rule here indicated ought to be carefully 
attended to in the case of monosyllables; and it | 
must be borne in mind that the proper manage- | 
ment of the monosyllables forms the great diffi- | 
culty of writing harmonious hexameters in the 
English language. In regard to the polysyllables, 
as already stated, the accented syllable must be 
the representative of the Greek and Latin oe | 
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Now Moritz, after inuch thought, has hit upon | stances. 
the idea that there is a certain order of rank among our | 


I have often allowed | 
of accent into the modern languages in the place 


of quantity. 
a ditference. 
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and the unaccented of the short. But here an 
exception may be made in cases of unimportant 
words, the accented syllables of which may be 
considered short also; yet we would only allow 
this as an exception to a general, rule. Bat the 
most important rule of all is, that the lines must 
not only scan as the writer intended they should, 
but must not by any possibility scan so far tn theline 
in any other way; so that when read in a natural 
manner, they may fall without effort into hexa- 
meter feet. It is inattention to this most impor- 
tant rule which has disgusted so many readers 
with English hexameters. A person begins and 
reads a line in a particular way, but when he has 
got the length of the third or fourth foot he finds 
himself abruptly brought to a stand, finding it im- 


possible by any rules of prosody to connect the 


succeeding foot with the last: he has, therefore, 
to begin the line again, and endeavour to A:é upon 
the scanning which the author intended. To 
illustrate what we mean, we shall give an ex- 
ample. In Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt” there are a few 
beautiful dedicatory lines to Niebuhr, written 
in hexameter and pentameter verse. The follow- 
ing is the first hexameter :— 


Great was what thou didst abolish; but greater what 
thou hast erected. 


Now considering that “ what’ is a very impor- 
tant word here, and bearing in mind that many 
writers of English hexameters would make “ great 
was,” a foot of itself, most readers would read 
this line [so far thus: Great wis | what thou 
didst; | but having got thus far, knowing that 
‘abolish ’’ could not, by any possibility, form the 
next foot, they would have to begin again, and 
read the line as the author intended, which was 
thus: ‘Great was what | thou didst 4 | bdlish; 
bit | greatér whit | thou hast ¢ | réctéd. This 
line might have been easily written so that there 
could be no possibility of mistaking the scanning 
intended by the writer. 

It has been objected to English hexameter 
verse that whereas in Greek and Latin every syl- 


lable is always either long or short in the same 


particular situation, in English it is sometimes 
long, and sometimes short, in the same circum- 
But, it may be asked, is this really an 
objection? We think it is not. The genius of 
the Greek and Latin languages required that a 
vowel naturally short should become long by posi- 
tion; the genius of the English language does 
not require this, but it requires that a particular 
word should be considered long or short according 
as it is emphatic or not emphatic; and this change 
has been rendered necessary from the introduction 


This is not an objection, it is only 
But the opponents of the measure 
make too much of this. They say they find a 
syllable sometimes long, and sometimes short, in 
exactly the same circumstances; for example, the 
last syllable of “ Louisa,” in the two following 
lines :— ' 
Spoke thas, | whéreon Lou | isa bé | gan thas | &e., 
Fasténed Lou | is4’s | nat-brown | hair, &. 
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But this is not a fair statement of the case. The} and using an occasional spondaic line. Besides, 
syllable is short in both cases, but in the one ‘the dactyl is held to be the characteristic foot of 
case it forms the second syllable of a dactyl, and | hexameter verse, and hence the name “ dactylie 
in the other the second syllable of a trochee ; hexameter;” and there is strong ground for sup- 
and in the line in which it is used in the last! posing that originally only dactyls were allowed 
way, a trochee has been used instead of a spondee. | to be used. It is however clear that a trochee 
And this naturally leads us to discuss the question | must occasionally be allowed in English hexa- 
as to whether a trochee should ever be allowed meters, but we are of Opinion that this should 
to be used except at the end of the line, as was|only be as an exception to a general rule, just 
the rule in the classical languages. As the | as the Grecks and Romans occasionally made use 
Greeks and Romans only allowed the trochee at | of a spondaic line. 

the end of the line, it seems desirable that we| We cannot conclude without saying a few 
should adopt the same rule, unless there is some- | words regarding the opposers of hexameter verse, 
thing in the genius of the English language | They are not the lovers of poetry generally, as 
which requires that it should form an exception. | we have already said. If the controversy were 
Now, with the example of Longfellow before us, | to be settled by the “vox populi,” we should 
who makes an indiscriminate use of the trochee | unhesitatingly appeal to it. They consist of two 
with the spondee, we would not wish to be dog-| classes. First, real scholars, who are thoroughly 
matical in repudiating it, except as an exception | masters of the classic models, but who, in their 
to a general rule; yet we cannot help thinking} veneration for Homer and Virgil, cannot allow 
that too frequent use of it gives a prosaic sound|of any, even the slightest, deviation from the 
to the verses, and lessens the resemblance to the rules which guided them in the composition of 
classic models. We allow that it facilitates the| their immortal poems. We.cannot but respect 
writing of hexameter verse, and that a line often | even the prejudices of such men, but we would 
reads equally well with a trochee in the body | wish them to reconsider the question, and allow 
of it as with a spondee, but then the same may us to class them on our side, along with men of 





be said of a Greek or Latin line, notwithstanding 
that it was never allowed.  Lesides, an ear 
which is accustomed to hexameter verse will, 
in many cases, when a trochee occurs in the body 


of the line, give to its short syllable an undue | 


emphasis. For example, in the oft quoted beau- 
tiful accidental hexameter liine— 


Why do the heathen race, and the people imagine a 
o ‘ ’ L o 
vain thing ? 


a person accustomed to read hexameter verse, 
will lay more emphasis on the ‘‘en”’ in ‘‘heathen” 
than is natural, so as to make it sound like a 
spondee. As an hexameter line it would have 
been much better had it been written thus— 


Why do the heathen exult, and the people imagine a 
vain thing? 


If the trochee is to be excluded, no doubt the 


verses will run more on dactyls than the Greek | 


and Latin, which the opponents of the measure 


maintain is an objection. But the question again | 


occurs, is it really an objection? We think it 
is not, provided the writer is skilful in his art, 
and knows how to break the monotony of his 
numbcrs, by watching his opportunity, and throw- 


similar attainments with themselves, with John 
Gibson Lockhart, Hawtrey, the distinguished 
Provost of Eton, Dr. Whewell, Sir John Herschel, 
and Archdeacon Hare. Second, and these are 
the only actave opponents, a class of individuals 
who have a smattering of Latin, and consequently 
‘an acquaintance with hexameter verse, and 
who, priding themselves upon their acquisition, 
wish to keep those at arm’s length who have 
been less fortunate, and would fain persuade 
them that there is something mysterious in the 
measure, Which can only be understood and ap- 
preciated by those who have got the key with 
which to unlock the door and enter the sacred 
temple. We have no doubt that many of this 
class of critics, in their unwillingness to give up 
what they consider their distinctive attainment, 
deceive themselves; yet some there are who 
knowingly deceive others, and do not scruple 
‘‘a rousing whud at times to bend,’ to enable 
them to preserve their position. 

We shall conclude this article with a specimen 
of hexameter verse, written on the principles we 
have been advocating. It is a translation of 
part of the second canto of a poem entitled 
‘‘Hannah and her Chickens,” from the German 


ing into some lines several successive spondees, | of A. G. Eberhard :— 


CANTO II. 
THE CONFESSION, 


Hanna, her eyes having dried, and composure regained, to the parlour 
Quickly returned, but in vain looked round to discover her playmate : 
Wishing to follow, she learned it was now too late to o’ertake her. 

* This you have got by your own ill-timed inappropriate weeping,” 
Martha exclaimed: “ Yes, had they been tears of delight you were shedding, 
Never in this way would you have fled, and affronted yourself so.” 

* Oh dear!" Hannah replied, “the delightful, enjoyable moments 
Which from my longed-for friend's now happy return I expected, 

How they've been nipped in the bud, cut short, and destroyed in an instant! 
Do what I could, it was not in my power to control my emotion, 
And you, yourself, did allow I had too good reason for weeping, 
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Since I had lost both father and brother, and trials besides had.” 
™ Truly, I said all that,” soon Martha with earnestness answered, 
“ But I'm afraid some other distress was the eause of thy weeping. 
Now that we here are alone, dear Hannah, with nobody near us, 
Open thy heart unto me, to thyself too, open it freely. 
What brought tears to thy eyes, into thine so rarely beclouded ? 
Was it not witnessing Antoinette’s full joy with her lover ? 
Was it not hearing me Gotthold praise, that occasioned thy flying?” 
Struck with astonishment, neither a “yes” nor a “no,” to her mother 
Hannah could answer, but stood quite mute, like a statue of marble. 
sut though closed were her lips, her confused looks plainly enough spoke, 
Even if these had been silent, her deep-drawn breath had betrayed her, 
So clearly had shown that the words just spoken by Martha had touched her ; 
And they a violent storm ere long in her bosom excited; 
Trembled her limbs all over, and quivered her lips with emotion, 
And inthe arms of her mother she sank, spread out to embrace her, 
Where, in a torrent of tears, she disburdened her heart of its sorrows. 
Though the confession was thus now made of the heart's deep secret, 
Martha conceived some frank conversation thereon might be useful ; 
So what long she intended, but put off daily and hourly, 
Till of itself an occasion convenient and suitable offered, 
Now she began, to her daughter at length thus cordially speaking : 
“ Too long silence you've cherished, perhaps too long I myself have, 
Since my experienced eye saw clearly thy heart was afflicted, 
Now with a bashful delight, now suddenly clouded with sorrow ; 
For in the innocent heart it is thus Love shows he is working, 
Scared at his own sweet shadow, unconscious as yet of existence; 
Soon into ecstacy brought, and as soon in despondency sinking. 
Should I upbraid thee for thy long maidenly coyness and silence, 
I should require no more to remember my own youth's feelings ; 
Nay, it would Him be upbraiding, who formed us with all our affections. 
But when a heart is consuming itself unseen with its sorrows 
Much it requires from a loving and kind heart comfort and solace : 
Yes, yes, truly, and where is the heart to compare with a mother's? 
Where is the heart like hers for affection sincere and unchanging ? 
Therefore, thy hopes and thy fears no longer conceal from thy mother ; 
Tell to thy best friend, Hannah, thy mother, the thoughts that disturb thee ; 
Tell me thy griefs, tell alt that has passed between thee and the pastor.” 
Trembling, and turning at once dead pale, and as suddenly blushing, 
Pale and vermilion-coloured by turns, stood Hannah, unable 
Hither to speak or to breathe while trying to answer her mother. 
** Searcely myself know all that I feel, or the things that have happened,” 
Said she at last with a tremulous voice, on again being questioned ; 
Nor, till leaning awhile on the breast of her tenderest mother, 
Could she sufficient composure regain to reply to her questions. 
‘* Much I'm to blame, and anxiety grevt I have had,” she at last said, 
“That to confess all freely, and tell what happened, I dared not ; 
First now this day can I unburden my heart of its secret, 
First, now, mother, thou givest me courage to open confession. 
Truly, my weeping was not for the dead, no, only for Gotthold ; 
They are in Heaven, and claim now only a pious remembrance : 
Tears of regret, all tears of distressing, disheartening sorrow, 
These to the living belong, and to Gotthold mine were devoted. 
Speak not of love, dear mother! I don’t know what is it’s meaning ; 
Even the name brings often a blush to my cheek, and disturbs me. 
Laura, the factor’s daughter, I mean, she speaks of it often, 
Boldly, and quite unabashed in the circle of maidens and young men. 
But in her ways much truly unmaidenly often I witness ; 
Only in Gotthold’s presence she puts on womanly coyness, 
Modesty always affecting, though foreign, in truth, to her nature. 
Plainly deceived he has been, no doubt, for he trusts her entirely, 
And he, perhaps, may have her as his life’s companion selected, 
For she’s already considered his chosen, by some his betrothed named.” 
Hannah, with grief overcome, while these words tremblingly speaking, 
Sank on the breast of her mother, who did what she could to console her; 
But with a maidenly pride she rejected, as needless, the comfort 
Which by her mother was offered, and almost offended, replied thus : 
“ Mother, although I have spoken with freedom, yet do not mistake me, 
Nor the occasion of all my distress misinterpret in this way ; 
Calmly the maid, I myself could accompany now to the altar, 
Whom he had chosen for bride, whether low or exalted in station, 
If she were pious and good, and in conduct was perfectly upright ; 
If I were only assured she was really worthy of Gotthold. 
Laura, indeed; no, never! with her he could never be happy, 
She is so totally diffrent from him, bent only on shining.” 
Here the discreet kind Martha, her daughter's account interrupted ; 
“ How dost thou know that her shining is not just what he admires most ? 
Things which to some no pleasure impart, are attractive to others, 
And ‘tis the glitter and show of the world that captivates most men,” 
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CONFESSION ; OR, THE LAW OF ACOUSTICS. 


“ No, no,” Hannah exclaimed, “ quite different, truly, is Gotthold; 
Mother, believe me, ‘tis so, far better than others I know it! 


Wonder you need not, and scold me you must not: 
dust as it happened, by chance, I assure you, without my contriving.” 


And s0 on. 


CONFESSION; 


OR, THE 


Vl everything tell you, 


J.C, 


LAW OF ACOUSTICS. 


Tur preparations had been made for a gr: and fes- | I have inc dics ited—and you will indeed be wonder- 


tival in the Church of the Magdalen, at Girgenti, 
and, according to the usage on such occasions, the 
whole interior was decorated with flowers and | 
tapestry. 
edifice in a body at mid-day; and, throughout, 
reigned that solemn and peculiar stillness which, 
in the temples of the Catholic faith, is felt to 
exercise an influence the most edifying and 
sublime. 

Two gentlemen paced to and fro in the long 
aisle which skirts the north side of the building 
they were conversing in subdued tones, and scemed 





The workmen had quitted the sacred | 
in an instant to agitate his whole frame with the 


‘most fearful emotions. 


upon his ears. 


to regard the cool “shady church as being well. 
of a precipice, in all the horror of an impending 


adapted for the purposes of a public promenade. 
Onc of them, who might be of the age of about 


fifty, was of robust frame, tall, and strongly | 
built, with a countenance thoughtful and some- 


what stern, but in which no single passion seemed 
to have left a trace. The other, of slender figure, 
and in the first bloom of manhood, whose hand- 


visibly throbbing heart were the “only 


periment cannot be tried at present, 


some features were characterised by an expression | 


the most intellectual and refined, turned his dark 
and almost feminine eyes with an earnest glance 
in every direction, 
especial interest to communicate. It was the 
architect who had designed and superintended the 
decorations for the fite of the ensuing day. He 
had but recently completed his studies at Rome. 

His name was Giulio Balzetti. On a sudden the 
younger man stood still. Marquis,” he said, in 
that confidential tone which is used in addre ‘ssing 
a person with whom one is in habits of daily in- 
tercourse— 
a secret which, | believe, is known to no human 
being except myself. 
of the strange tricks which are sometimes played 


i 
! 


as if he had something of | « 


struck by this extraordinary freak of Nature.” 


The architect hastened away; but he had not 
proceeded many paces, when the Marquis heard a 
significant w hisper—the purport of which sufficed 


He stood transfixed to 
the ground, as though he had been touched by a 
wand of enchantment—his features pale and rigid 
as the marble; while the extreme of attentiveness 
portrayed in his ordinarily tranquil visage betokened 
that some tidings of awful import were falling 
He moved not a limb; he scarcely 
breathed—he was like one standing on the brink 


full into the abyss—and his rolling eyeballs and 
signs of 
existence. 

Balzetti was now seen returning. ‘‘ The ex- 
” he said, with 
a smile, before he had rejoined his companion. 
‘The confessional is at this moment occupied, and 
as far as I could observe, by a lady closely veiled ; 
— but, gracious heavens — Marquis — what has 

come over you on a sudden =” 

The Marquis pressed one finger upon his lips, 
in the manner usual with Italians, and continued 
in the same unmoveable position. At the end of 


a few minutes, he drew a deep sigh—the statue 


‘*T will impart to you—half in jest— 1 


You hi ave, perhaps, heard | 


upon builders by that law of nature which regu- | 
lates the transmission of sounds, and which mo- | 


dern science has denominated 


‘ Acoustics ’ —! 


played upon us, indeed, when we have the least | 


reason to expect or deserve them. Through an 
every-day occurrence—by the merest accident—I 


was lately made acquainted with the singular mony, at the villa,” 


then became instinct with life, and stepped forth 


from the magic cirele. 

“It is nothing, my dear Giulio,” he said in 
his usual familiar tone. ‘“ Above ‘all things do 
not imagine that I am superstitious; but, to 
speak candidly, the surprising and mysterious 
nature of your communication has affected me 
ina way I cannot explain. Let us be gone. I 
shall soon recover myself in the open air.” As 
he spoke, he took the arm of Balzetti familiarly, 
and accompanied him beyond the city gate to the 
public walk, when, after a few turns, the two 
gentlemen separated. 

‘We shall see you to-morrow, after the cere- 
said the nobleman. ‘ Fare- 


fact that from this spot, on the very slab of white | well.” 


marble on which we are standing, the slightest | 
whisper at the other extremity of the aisle—I| 


At an early ene on =the following 1 morning the 


mean in the last of the confessional boxes which | | Marquis opened the door of the ante- chamber of 


Vv ou sce 


is distinctly audible—though a person | his wife's apartment. 


At the same moment the 


stationed on any other part of the intervening’ semme de chambre, her looks betraying the utmost 


ground—how near soever to the place whence the 
sounds proceeded—would not be able to catch a 
single word. Remain where you are for a few 
minutes, while I proceed to the confessional which 





astonishment and alarm, entered the room by @ 
door on the opposite side. 

‘Has your lady rung the bell ? 
Marquis. 


’ asked the 
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“Not yet, your Excellency,” answered the 
girl, curtseying and blushing deeply. 

“Then wait here until you are summoned,” | 
returned the Marquis, opening the door which. 
led from the dressing-room into the bed-chamber. 
He was on the point of stepping within the | 
latter, when his young and beautiful wife stood | 
before him in a morning robe, hastily thrown on, 
as she had risen from her bed. The Marquis | 
paused—it might be in a momentary resistless | 
transport of admiration of her charms; but with- 
out betokening the least observation of her 
uneasiness—of the inward tempest which had 
already chased the colour from her cheek, and 
was yet more sensibly manifested as her bosom 
began to heave tumultuonsly beneath the snowy 
night dress. 

“You are up unusually early this morning, 
Antonio,” she said, in a voice scarcely audible, 
and with a faint smile, blushing significantly at 
the same moment. 

“Can you wonder, Lauretta, my heart’s trea- 
sure,’ said the Marquis, in the most endearing 
tones. ‘Can you wonder that I seek your pre- 
sence early and late? And yet, my beloved, the. 
present visit has an additional object. You are) 
aware that this is the /¢¢e of the Holy Magdalen, | 
and that a grand ceremony will be solemnized in | 
honour of the day. It has occurred to me that, 
I might prepare myself for my devotions by the | 
contemplation of that exquisite Magdalen of, 
Guido which hangs in your chamber. May I) 
venture?’ he continued, with the extreme of | 
deference in his manner, approaching the door | 
slowly, but with determination, as he spoke. | 

“Allis in disorder within,” said the young wife, 
casting a hurried glance through the half-open 
door; ‘but go in for a few moments; I will| 
meanwhile begin to dress in this room.” 

“ How beautiful!” he exclaimed, in a voice of | 
simulated rapture. ‘‘ How bewitching is this 
disarray ! These robes carelessly scattered about— 
these tiny slippers that protect and grace the 
most delicate of feet! There 1s a balminess in 
the air—something celestial and extatic. The 
spirit of poetry breathes around me.” 

He fixed a scrutinizing glance on the bed, the 
silken coverlet of which appeared to have been 
taken up and then carefully spread out, while 
underneath he could diseern the contour of a 
human figure, which, to be as little observable as 
possible, was stretched at full length. 

‘T will sit down for a short time,” said the 
Marquis, in a tone the inost gentle and composed, | 
“and feast my eyes at my leisure on this master- ; 
piece of genius.” 

As he uttered these words he took the large | 
white pillow, profusely trimmed with Brussels 
lace, and deliberately placed it on the part of the | 
bed on which he judged that the head of the| 
intruder must be resting—then flung himself’ 
upon it with the whole weight of his stalwart | 
frame, pressing at the same time with his right 
hand and with his utmost strength on the breast 
of the concealed author of his dishonour. With- | 





' 


out seeming to be in the least degree aware of| 
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sincere,’ and more to that effect. 
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the convulsive death-struggles of his victim, the 
Marquis proceeded in unfaltering tones: 

‘‘How absolutely perfect is this work of art! 
With what a chaste and dignified reserve the 
lovely penitent is striving to conceal her bosom 
and snowy neck with her finely-moulded arms and 
long auburn tresses; while, with a tearful glance 
of pious remorse, she gazes upwards to the throne 
of mercy and forgiveness! One almost becomes 
a poet in the contemplation of such a masterpiece ! 
Alas! that I am without the gift of the Impro- 
visatore ! Lauretta, as I know not how to poetize 
on this inspiring theme, I will relate to you an 
incident which occurred yesterday. Our young 
friend, Giulio Balzetti, accompanied me to the 
Church of La Maddalena, and as we were prome- 
nading in one of the aisles he made me remark a 
particular point of the floor, on which he requested 
that I would stand still, for from that spot, he 
said, I should distinctly hear a whisper uttered 
at the remotest part of the building. And, in- 
deed, so it was! At the other point stands the 
confessional box, Number 6. I had scarcely 
stationed myself on the slab of marble which he 
had indicated to me, when I heard a whisper of 
angelic sweetness—whose whispered voice is known 
to Heaven above !—-heard the fair penitent un- 
bosom herself to the father confessor of her 
heart’s pain and her little venial sins. 

‘““*She had a husband,’ she said, ‘whom she 
loved; yes, and he loved her in return—he was, 
so kind to her—he allowed to her the utmost 
liberty—in short, she was disposed to do him 


justice—she would requite his affection as far as 


lay in her power—God help her! but, the truth 
must be declared, she loved another.’ She did 
not mention his name; it would have amused me 
to hear it—some one of our handsome young 
cavaliers, no doubt. Well—she loved another— 
‘It was impossible to do less,’ she said; ‘ but she 
had room in her heart, she dediered, for her husband 
besides. He was so noble of soul—so intellectual 
and refined—so handsome—she meant the other— 
so worthy to be loved. Then, he pressed his suit 
with such a passionate ardour. No! it was im- 
possible to deny him anything. Besides, if her 
husband should know nothing about the matter, 
what harm was done? And if he chanced to dis- 
cover the secret, surely he would forgive her— 
forgive and love her still, if his affection was 
She (urther re- 
lated that she had consented to meet him at an 
early hour the next morning (perhaps, at this 
very moment, his happiness is complete!) and, 
for his peace and her own, to grant him all! 
Aiterwards, she thought (do you hear me, 
Lauretta!) afterwards, this affair du cour wou'd 
soon be atanend. (This is what the French ladies 
call ‘ passer les caprices!’) In conclusion, she 
timidly begged for—absolution—beforehand / It 
would be so comforting !—and she obtained it from 
the holy man! How has this little history 
pleased you, my love?” continued the Marquis, 
raising himself from his horrible seat, on whic 
no sign of motion was discernible. 

“Of a truth,” he proceeded in a sportive tone, 
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“our reverend pastors are somewhat too indulgent 
to the tender passion. I speak of the greater 
number of them. No doubt our excellent old 
friend and spiritual counsellor, Father Gregorio, 
would have taken a fair lady to task in a different 
way ; if you, for example, Lauretta, had’’—As he 
spoke, he slowly returned the pillow to the place, 
and dashed aside the coverlet. Before him lay 
the architect, Giulio Balzetti! Ile had ceased to 
breathe. 

** Have a been lately to confession, 
asked the Marquis. 

“There, you have pis in your mouth, though 
I have so often warned you against the prac tice e 
Tell me, is it long since you were at confession ? 
he proceeded, in a somewhat louder tone. 

‘*Not long,” returned his wife, with almost 
stifled accents. 

** Apropos,” 
the hard and frightfully 
the counterpane, ‘‘ we are to g 
grand ceremony at the — of the Holy Mag- 
dalen. Precisely at twelve the procession will 
commence, and I must ti ake my place at that hour. 
I can de! ay Ho longer.’ 


Laura 2’ 


resumed the Marquis, again hiding 
distorted features with 
gO together to the 





He stepped into “the dressing-room. His wife | 
sat secline i in a large arm-chair, her luxuriant | t 
raven locks hanging in wild rder about her }1 
neck. A de athlike paleness overspread her cheeks | 
and forehead; and both hands rested on her 
knees. 

“What ails thee, my child ?”’ said the Mar- 
quis, with an air of deep concern, and with un- 





altered cordiality of tone. ‘ You have risen too, 
early this morning, and it must be fatiguing to 
make your toilette without assistance. Has not 
tebecca been summoned? Shall | ring for her ?” 
He touehed the bell-string ; then, approaching | 
his wife, imprinted a kiss on her forehead, and 
left the room. 


At mid-day, while all the bells of the city were 
chiming together in a festive discordance, the | 
magnificent state-carriage of the Marquis, drawn 
by four hors: m, richly capari soned, drove through 
the arched gateway of the palace, where a troop 
of bedizencd pages, lacqueys, chesseurs, and run- 
ning footmen awaited the arrival of the lord and 
F ady. | 

But a short interval had elapsed when the| 


/wards; but he 


he never a 
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Marquis, attired in a magnificent court-suit—the 


star of knighthood glittering ry on his breast—was 
seen descending the yore marble staircase. In 
one hand he carried his hat; with the other he 
led, with a ceremonious courtesy, his young, beau- 
tiful, and almost unconscious wife. Her face was 
of the hue of death—stone-cold and rigid as the 
statues past which she glided with a spirit-like 
motion. J/is countenance was lit up with un- 
wonted animation ; his eye sparkled with a pecu- 
liar brightness. 

The attendants flew to their several posts—the 
carriage emerged from the court-yard, and moved 
at a slow pace through the crowded streets and 
squares; while not a few passers-by, as they stood 
still to contemplate the passage of the noble paiz, 
exclaimed involuntarily, ‘‘ There goes a loving 
couple 1” 

‘he absence of Balzetti was the subject of 
general remark at the church. 

No one suspected that on the day of the /féte, 
to which his presiding genius had imp: ted the 
chief ecldt, the artist lay cold and stiff in death, 
with livid and frightfully distorted visage, amid a 
confused heap of robes, laces, slippers, and band- 
‘* oxes, on the floor of a lady’s dressing-room ; or 
that his body was transporte d at midnight, on the 
back of a mule, by a confidential servant of the 
Marchioness, to a neighbouring gorge of the moun- 
tain, and hurled from the precipice into the tor- 
rent beneath: 

A convent of the Magdalen was endowed with 
a considerable sum, for masses for the repose of 
his soul. 

Don Gregorio, the popular father-confessor of 
the aristocratic world, was missing soon alter- 
was allowed to pine away the 
remainder of his days in a subterrancan dungeon 
of a monastery of Camaldolese, whither he had 


been conveyed by the influence of the Marquis. 


As may be surmised, the confessional box, No. 
6, was removed from its place. 

The Marquis never once alluded to the fore- 
going transaction in the presence of his wife. In 
y, and at home, he continued to deport him- 
self toward her with the most perfect courtesy ; 
at times, indeed, with a tenderness altogether 
foreign from his character. Within her chamber 
in set toot. 
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‘‘Or all the cants that are canted in this most 
canting world, the cant against cant is the most 
canting cant.’’ So says my reverend friend Dr. 
Simperspeech, having borrowed the best part of 
the sentence from a “ brother minister,’’ who, I 


have been told, borrowed it trom somebody else. 
A very poor sentence, and not worthy to be beg- 


GOSSIP, 


HURCI-WORLD. 
AND SCANDAL. 


ged, borrowed, or stolen by any respectable wit. 
Yet I do always like to have a protest against my 
intentions tied up before my conscience, within 
sight, but not close enough to touch me ; ‘such an 
object serving two important purposes ; ; first, 


rendering me conscious that I am not fighting 


against a merely imaginary evil, and thus in- 
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jring me with a vigour and determination that 
will enable me to do soine real, practical execution 
with my words; and, secondly, restraining me 
from impetuosity and extravagance, which, to iny 
certain knowledge, are the abominations and 
weaknesses of all honest controversy. So that in 
writing about cant, I shall remember that there 
are many who admit the existence of the nuisance, 
and some who are disposed to plead for its per- 
petuation. 

I have put cant, gossip, and scandal together, 
not because they are never found apart, so much 
as because they are often found, each in its most 
exquisite deve ‘lopments, when they are all in com- 
pany. True, there is a great deal of cant in the 
pulpit, more cant than gospel I fear; and I should 
not recoil from the responsibility of exposing its 
hollowness, and of censuring its hypocrisy in 
these quarters. But I like better to look with 
smiles of scorn upon the cant that is not official, 
than to frown with angry indignation upon that 
systematic and adopted cant which is professional 


in its twang and—ah, well !—I will not say what, 
‘the word without unjustly and ignorantly adding 
| Paul’s just and enlightened expletive, “ falsely so 


in its motive. There may be honest whining, 
and an ignorant babble of theological technicali- 
ties among the preachers; but if you would have 
these in their richness and perfection, go to the 
fire-side of some cozy old saint when his neigh- 
ours are with him, andif you do not pass through 
a rapid process of staring, laughing, erying, and, 
I was going to say, swearing, you are pos-cssed 
of greater immobility of soul than I respect in you. 

Indeed, I can conceive no entertainment more 
amusing than for a person unaccustomed to the 
nomenclature of the church, especially of those 
portions thereof which ar rogate to themselves the 
distinction ‘‘ Evangelical,”’ to listen for a short 
time (only a short time, else the entertainment 
would cease, and the exercise would become a fa- 
tigue) to the conversation of ‘two children of 
grace,’ who should thoroughly understand one 
another. He would find a sort of scandal quite 
new to him; and from the peculiar technicalities 
employed, it would be inexplicable as new. 
Among such persons, words without any meaning 
have the most sacred significance attached to 
them; and words, the proper meaning of which 
is obvious as the light, are used in illustration 
of ideas to which they cannot legitimately bear 
the remotest reference. The ‘ spiritual,” as it 1s 
ealled, is intimated by the aid of a jargon of 
“types ;” and if a question secking explanation 
should be unfortunately asked by the staggered 
listener, he will most likely receiv ‘e the uncompli- 
ment: ry retort, ‘The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; ngither can he know them, 
because they are spiritu: illy discerned.” This 
sublime passage was hurled at my own head once, 
because I ventured to question the spiritual cha- 
racter of ‘‘ Solomon’s Song.”” An infinite pity it 
is that words which express the deepest and most 
sacred philosophy should be prostituted to such 
beggarly uses ! 

The conversation of such individuals as I have 
specified would be a string of confused sounds, | 


tl hough not so settled a sanctity. 
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which none who liad not been previously initiated 
into the mysteries of the hallowed fellowship could 
possibly comprehend, and which no dictionary or 
encyclopedia could explain. People who are the 
most ostentatiously religious, I haveoften observed, 
are the most addicted to religious gossip on the one 
hand, and express themse Ives in the most canting 
simpers on the other. So common is this, that a 
superficial spectator would be driven to the con- 
clusion that piety and common sense were incom- 
patible things, and that ecclesiastical communion 
had a natural tendency to sap the magnanimity 
of those who indulged in ‘it. Christians of the 
class mentioned (exceptions innumerable we are 
proud to believe exist) seem altogether incapaci- 
tated for high and ennobling converse. Even 
ticir ministers, when they get together, spend 
their breath in the merest small talk of thei ‘ir pro- 
fession; they judge their absent brethren, tell 
trifling incidents that have occurred to them, call- 
ing them merciful providences, and repeat stale 
anecdotes of their spiritual predecessors. Philo- 
sophy they know nothing of, and never mention 


called ;” history is a sealed book to them, saving 
ever the chapters which record the wanderings of 
the “ children” through the wilderness to the 
‘promised land.” Of course the flocks imitate 
the example of their pastors. They shake their 
heads more habitually, and wear a more serious, 
It is astonishing 
what cruel seandal is circulated through the me- 
dium of these confabulations. “ Reprobate,” 

Apostate,” ‘ Backslider,” “ Child of Nature,” 
are the mild sins charged upon poor absent ac- 
quaintances. Envy covers itself with a veil of 
divinest meekness. The pettiest and most disho- 
nourable curiosity works out its gratification in 
the name, and for the glory of Christ. I believe 
this is innocently done for 7 most part. The 
motive is, on the outside of it, sincerely devout 
and benevolent. Human n: vill has its weak- 
nesses of jealousy and inquisitiveness; these 
generate malice; but the malice may be purely 
unconscious, and, undoubtedly, often is so. But, 
what is most interesting of all is, that the unso- 
phistic ated onlooker would be totally at a loss to 
conceive the purport of the proceedings. I have 
myself been very often puzzled by the idle chit- 
chat of good people. I happened one bracing 
Sunday afternoon, about two years since, to be 
sitting over a first-rate bottle of old port with a 
friend—a nice old gentleman enough in his way, 
and who, as I well knew, was rather “ high in 
sentiment.’ A neighbour of his, of similar views, 
but who attended a different place of worship, 
unexpectedly called. A long colloquy was com- 
menced in the following strain :— 

Mr. Edwards. Ah, triend James, glad to see 
How are you? 


you. 

Mr. James. Through mercy, I'm well. “I'm 
a miracle of grace.” 

Mr. £. Ah, its all grace, James. As the poet 


says—— 


Oh to grace how great a debtor. 
@2 
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That's a beautiful hymn. I never read it without 
thinking of the time when the top stone shall be 
brought off with shoutings of Grace, Grace unto it. 
Will you have a glass of wine, friend James? 
Capital port, I assure you. Been in my own 
keeping ten years. 


Mr. J. Thanks, friend, thanks. Ilope you had 


a good opporiunity this morning. 
“Ur. E. Oh, blessed. Our minister gave us 
some of the richest food, I assure you. He was 


on the covenants. We had, truly, heavenly trea- 
sure in an earthen vessel. Strong meat, James; 
strong and savoury. We had, indeed, a season of 
refreshing. Did you get out? 

Mr. J. Yes, 1 man: aged to crawl down to our 
meeting once more. For my own part, I cannot 
say I had strong meat; but I must not complain, 
for the Lord provided the sincere mi/k tor me, and 
after the fiery furnace this was very nourishing / 

Mr. E. True, brother. I had forgotten for the 
moment thy recent chastisement. 

Mr. J. Only a light affliction, friend. Yet the 
waters went over me, and the rod was sharp. 

Here I grew confounded by the dazzle of spi- 
ritual poetry that blazed around my imagination. 
Poor fellow! what had happened to him, I won- | 
dered. He had been in the fiery furnace, and the 
rod was very sharp; the waters went over him, 
and the Lord provided him with some sincere 
milk, whereby he was greatly nourished! What 
a sublime process ! 

But the conversation proceeded in a still more 
mysterious style. 

Mr. E. Ah, well, friend, this will doubtless be 

among the ‘* all things.” How is your wile? 

Mr. J. Happy in God, 1 thank you. The 
Comforter abideth with her. 

Mr. BE. And Benjamin? 

Mr. J. Well, I hope the work of grace has: 
commenced with him. He seems serivus/y cn- 
clined. 

Mr. &. Oh! [thought he was deetded. Let 
us be glad that he is called!) | have my hopes 
that he is chosen, also. How does Elizabeth pro- 
mise ? 

Mr. J. (Shaking his head sadly). The gall 
and the bonds! Her eyes are not yet open! 

Mr. E. Well, we must leave her to the God of 
all grace! I hope the cause flourishes with you. 

Mr. Z Rather languishing. 

Mr, &. Why, is not your pastor owned? 

Mr. J. Yes, he has a few seals, but many of 
the flock turn back. 

Mr. E. Very sorry to hear it. 
suppose 1s the cause ? 

Mr. J. The beggarly elements : 
elements! Then many are asleep. 

Mr. £4. ‘This is very sad; but if we only pray, 
the wind will blow. ; 

Mr. J. Not till then will the dry bones live. 
By the by, do you know Mr. Smith, of the High 
Street? He's been running up a long score with | 
me. He goes to your chapel I'm told. 

Mr. £. oY es; but between you and me and the | 
post, I fear he’s not yet hewn out of the quarry of 
nature into the scheme of redex 


What do you 


the beggarly 





| 


ap t ion. 


They sing with confused noise. 


-spair and ecstacy are put into rhyme; 
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By this I was so staggered that I precipitately 
seized my hat and bade these gentlemen good 
afternoon. But I assure my readers that the 
conversation I have reported is but a fair type of 
that which prevails among the cass of Christians 
alluded to. 

The evil of which J complain prevails with 
somewhat curious variety among various sects and 
classes of Christians. Those who most stoutly 
denounce the dogmas of eternal and unconditional 
election, ete., have a species of cant which seems 
inconsistent, at first blush, with their doctrinal 
prejudices.- Though fhey reject the higher ap- 
plications of Calvinism, however, they hold With 
absolute abandonment what are eenerally termed 
‘the doctrines of grace.”’ With these, to “ be- 
lieve’? is to have an inward experimental con- 
sciousaess of pardon. Frames of feeling regulate 
their religious life. They are occasionaliy, and 
many of them not seldom, the slaves of what 
they call “conviction.” They feel the “ powers 
of the world to come.” At such times they in- 
dulge in ‘‘agonies of soul,” and paroxysms of 
prayer. They ‘plead w ith God” vehemently, 
with a sort of desperation, and tell him to his 
face (as I heard one once say) they will ‘ bother 
him till he blesses them.” ‘This sort of supplica- 
tion they politely and complacently call ‘ impor- 
tunity.” Then, suddenly, light falls upon them, 
or a yoice speaks to them, and they have ‘‘ peace.” 
This they denominate being ‘set at liberty.” 
Salvation, therefore, is not simply a clear percep- 
tion of, and cordial acquiescence in, the ‘ plan 
of redemption,’’ but a consciousness of personal 
relationship with God; a relationship which is 
fickle, tantalizing, and capricious. Sometimes 
God hides his face, and they don’t know why, 
poor souls. Or he takes his Holy Spirit from 
them, or he tells them that the promises do not 
belong to them. ‘They are greatly moved by all 
these mysterious and supernatural tokens, and not 
until, by some means, they have satisfied them- 
selves that God is “ reconciled ” to them, will 
they admit any enjoyment into their hearts; as 
soon as that satisfaction is gained, however, they 
shout with a most imposing gusto, ‘‘ Hallelujah.” 
Praise is, with 
them, rather a jolly sort of merriment, than a 
solemn study of devotion. God is a familiar 
companion, to whom they speak as unto one of 
their fellows, and the profounder and more sober 
attitudes of reverence, therefore, it comes not in 
their thoughts toassume. ‘Their psalms are bois- 
tcrous, giddy songs, many of them actually picked 
up from the streets. The lights and shades of 
religious experience for the most part form the 


topics on which, in the several portions of their 


In their hymns de- 
in prayer 
they are confessed; in preaching they are nar- 
rated. Hence, in their hymn books, you may 
find such words as these, set to a paltry giggling 
air 


worship, they expatiate. 


Is there anybody here like weeping Mary, weeping Mary, 
Is there anybody here like weeping Mary ? 
Come to the Lord! 








Is there anybody here like sinking Peter, sinking Peter, 
is there anybody here like sinking Peter? 
Come to the Lord! 


Is there anybody here like blind Bartimeus, &c. 


It will be perceived that our reference is more 
especially to the Primitive Methodists, and, in a 
somewhat less degree, perhaps, to the Wesleyans. 
Now, I believe that among these classes the re- 
ligious life, whilst more distinct from the common, 
general life, is a far more positive and real thing 
than among many other classes of protess- 
ing Christians. Their superstitions are more 
actual, their delusions more vivid. Sin inspires 
a keener remorse, and religion intenser joys than 
more refined and intelligent people appear to re- 


alize. But their vulgarity, the familiarity (almost | 


profane) with w hich they treat sacred themes, 
and the boisterousness, ostentation, and rudencss | 
of their worship, are sadly beneath the dignity of 
human nature, not to say the solemn sanctity of 
the Divine. 

There is a more thorough-going cant prevale nt 
among Evangelical Church people than in any) 
other class. Here, moreover, it is purely the result. 
of theological beliefs. For there isa great amount 
of gener ral enlightenment and good” breeding in| 
this circle. But piety is associated with severely | 
Calvinistic opinions, and the result is a reverence 
ior little dogmas, an unconscious self-righteous- 
less, aN incessant use of certain technical phrases, 
and a narrowness of view, which can only be 
secn to be lamented. 

Indeed, a general survey of the church, from 
the stand- -point which is assumed in these papers, | 
would contirm a notion that has been often ex- 


pressed, that God is to man just what his faith | 


und temper may make him; and that thus, indi- | 
rectly, all worship is self-worship. ‘The low, un- | 
cultivated, and deeply emotional man forms a 
conception of the Intinite to suit his own nature | 
und disposition; that conception is. necessarily | 
low, and unenlightened as himself. The sublime 
etiquette of worship (if we may use such a phrase) | 
is too refined and delicate for their appreciation. 
Ktcligion is not a philosophy to them in any sense, 
ior they are totally incapable of philosophy. Fa- 
iuiliarity is, in them, the highest proot ot devo- 
tion ; noise the sweetest eratification of joy. 
What wonder then, that to the more exquisite | 
taste, and vaster conception of the more accom- 
plished divine, the addresses which such people | 
present to the Most High should sound like blas- 
vhemy, and their expositions of faith like the 
ravings of wild nonsewse? And what wonder, 
oi the other hand, that the rough-hearted, thick- | 

‘aded peasant should consider the careful dis-| 
7 vulsitions of the religious philosopher to be 
cvullitions of the pride of intellect, and his well- 
bred whisperings of prayer, to be insolent affec- 
tation in the presence of ‘‘the heart-searching, 
and rein-trying Jehovah 

‘Lhe fact is, after all, that what is cant in the 
estimation of one person, may be the truest and 
sincerest wisdom in the estimation of another. 
If aman talks ashe thinks, the man that he talks 
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with will, if his modes of thought are the same, 
enjoy and admire his conversation; if they are 
ditferent, it is more than likely he will consider 
him to be a canting hypocrite, or a prating fool. 
We worship our own opinions so devoutly, that 
he who shall bow down to another idol, we astily 
and cruelly conclude is a child of the devil. The 
_ proper feeling, therefore, with which to regard 
‘these things, is to separate them as far as possible 
from our consideration of the individual. A man 
may cant, and yet be no hypocrite; just as we 
have admitted he may lend himself to the cireu- 
lation of abominable scandal, and yet cherish no 
malice in his breast. The cant and the scandal 
are to be deplored; abstractedly they are to be 
despised; but those who indulge them may be 
actuated by no sinister or dishonourable motive. 
Charity is the great bond of society; it is also 
the great corrector of moral evils. Justice re- 
quires no ferocity in its service; love of truth 
‘ean be shown without indiscriminating contempt 
‘for the abettors of supposed error. ‘To announce 
opinion is to preach; to pity infirmities is to cure 
them. There may be a cant against cant, and 
the per petrators of slander may be slandered. 
And it should be remembered, in mitigation of 
these offences, that they are by no means ; peculiar 
to the religious world. Gossip and scandal are, 
unfortunately, universal evils; cant is not so re- 


‘stricted as some denouncers of it would have us 


believe. In the House of Commons, it the papers 


report the speeches there delivered truly, there is 
plenty of it. 
| stock in trade. 


Demagogues use it as their chief 
Only call to mind the cant of 
peace, and brotherhood, and liberty, equality, and 


‘fraternity of these days, and you will grow sick 


of political agitation. In the pulpit we c all it cant ; 
on the plattor: n it is denominated ‘‘clap-trap,” 
but it is the same ignoble, stupid, and disgustung 
thing wheresoever 1t may be seen, or whatsoever 
name it may be known by. ‘Then, have not phi- 
losophy and science their technicalities also ? 
And do not the various schools vary in the use of 
those technicalities? Why, an amateur student 


of philosophy, or the arts, would be as puzzled 


by the conversation of two accomplished profes- 


sors, as an amateur student of theology would be 


by the chat of two devotees of some “particular, 
exclusive theological system. And the professor 
of metaphysics would be not less staggered by the 
jargon of two unpractised and uneducated dab- 
blers therein, than would be tie Catholic investi- 


‘gator of theology by the solemn twangings of 


two old saints of the hyper-Calvinistic breed. 
Technicalities, moreover, which are always, 
more or less, the material of cant, are —a 
‘essential to the explication and, consequently, to 
the comprehension of science. Principles and 
facts cannot be correctly taught by vague speech. 
Definition is requisite; and “definition, not to be 
everlasting, must have substituted for itself certain 
fixed terms, the meaning of which must to some 
extent be arbitrarily assigned. ‘These become es- 
tablished, and by the initiated sre employed with 
familiarity ; ; but to the unschoole!] they would be 
really incomprehensible, The systematic student 
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would gradually become acquainted with their 
signification, and would find them of a similar 
help to him as the pronouns are in the common 
construction of sentences. Now, theology is 
really as systematic as any science, ‘and therefore 
must have its arbitrary technicalities. And if the 
religious life be primarily and essentially theolo- 
gical, it will inevitably follow that religious con- 
versation and te aching will be but an awkward 
blending of these technicalities. But should the 
religious life be primarily or essentially th eolo- 
gical? I think not. The mistake of the church 
throughout its history has been of this fatal sort. 
It has imposed particular opinions as the condi- 
tions of salvation, and, consequently, has been 
accustomed to accept the utterances and confessions 
of such opinions as the proofs of conversion an« 
of piety. Religion and theology, however, are 
as distinct as are the heavens and astronomy, the 
earth and geology, or nature and science. And 
it would be as fair for an astronomer to say that 
a man who knew nothing of the mechanism of ; 
the heavens could not adore their splendour, as 
for a theologian to assert that because a man uscs 
not the phraseology of the college or the church, 
he is destitute of religion. 

All established religious corruptions have arisen 
from the nature of religion having been misappre- 
hended. It has: a philos phy, but the philosophy 1 is 
notthethingitself. Itiscapable ofindefiniteculture, 
but it may ‘exist in all commanding predominance 
in the most untutored : me te It may appro- 
priate a thousand diverse instruments of discipline 
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Ir was a remark of one of the continental philo- 
sophic sages of the sixteenth century, which sug- 
gested to the present writer the consideration of 
the subject upon which he is about to enter. This 
remark occurs in a treatise De Habitudine, and 
being written in Latin, shall here be done into 
English for the benefit of all and sundry who, 
like Lord Duberly in the play, are not in a po- 
sition to ** ladle out Latin by the quart,” to say 
nothing of “grunting Greek like a pig.” The 
gist of the remark, then, is as follows :—“ That 
there 1s no state or condition of existence prevail- 
ing among any of the nations of the world, which 
can be truly ‘said to derive its character irom its 
own inherent elements; that, on the contrary, 
the force of habit and the prejudice such force 
engenders, rather than the dictates of nature, de- 
termines the ill or well being of the human race; 
and that it is the business of a refined civilization, 
by the development of this second nature, to sur- 
mount and subdue the first—in furtherance of 
both lawful 


which development it 1s and richt to 
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jand of development, but its integrity may be as 
pure and its beauty as radiant under one system 
as another. Now, all cant is a practical hae t- 
fulness of this sublime fact—the universality of 
the religious sentiment. It is an enthronement 
of something theologically or ecclesiastically spe- 
cific over that which is general and eternal. It 
is an abnegation of the Divine, through the pre- 
absorption of the soul in the human. It is an 
attempt, unconscious it may be, to crib, cabis, 

ind confine God’s truth in the n narrow limit of 
man’s words; a vain endeavour to compress an 
Infinite idea into the ugly shape of an artific 2 
phrase. Even when hypocrisy is the motive 
its adoption, the same radical error will account 
for the evil. If life, and not words—acts of 
mercy and truth, and not professions of faith and 
useful upright work, and not formal 
and empty w orship, were the standards by which 
a man’s religious character were measured, the 
art of hypocrisy, being more difficult to acquire 

ind more burdensome to practise, would be a 
much less frequent accomplishment than it is; 
but so long as a shake of the head, a forced elon- 
vation of the features, an ostentatious heaviness 
of brow and gloom of countenance, and an un- 
meaning repetition of words to which the custom 
of ages and the debates of sects have communi- 
cated a false and superficial sanctity shall be 
accepted as the evidences of superior religious 
excellence, so long will hypocrisy be the disgrace 
of the church, and scandal the luxury of its 
members. 
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_suhject every condition and circumstance of being, 


however honoured by antiquity or general usage, 
to the test of investigation and practical ex- 
| pe riment.” 
Supported by the above abstruse passage, which 
I conceive to contain the germ of that over-active 
philosophy which has achieved so much for man- 
kind during the last three centuries, it is my 
present purpose to reconsider a question which I 
fear has been too summarily settled, without duly 
weighing the arguments which have been, or 
might be, adduced on both sides—the question 
being, whether two legs are better than one. 
The reader will bear in mind that it is nota 
question of heads. That two heads are better 
than one I will not for the present deny, inas- 
nuch as the assertion has passed into a proverb, 
ne I have too much respect for the wisdom of 
nations, which is generally supposed to lie involved 
in these pithy little phrases, to advance any dic- 
fend s Inine in opposition—withholding my 


assent, however, until T have secn a subject with 
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form an opinion. 
live legs, be it understood) are better than one, 
is the point under consideration, and it 
to me that much may be said, if not to show that 
the contrary is the case, at least to leave it a moot 
point for the discussion of future inquirers. 

The reader who shall go along with me in this 
inquiry will have the kindness to bear in mind 
the remark of the philosopher above quoted, and, 
divesting himself of all prejudices in favour of 
any particular number of pe ‘dal adjuncts, be pre- 

ared candidly to weigh the advantages I shall 
proceed to adduce in tuvour of a single member 
in opposition to what I am forced to confess is 
the generally current opinion, an opinion result- 
ing as | hope to show, from inconsiderate habit 
and the mere accident of birth. Let us glance, 
then, in the outset, at the numberless miseries 
and calamities in ¢ very shape that lie in wait for 
the thoughtless bipeds who on two active legs 
run to-and-fro upon the earth, and, mounted 
on “Shank’s naggie,’”’ rush headlong to their | 
hurt. Let him number who can the fractures, 
the maimings, the fatal results that have ensued 
from those rampant and foolhardy exploits in 
which a man of single sole would never engage, 
aud could not if he would. 
prising youths have broken their necks through 
having one leg too much? How many have 
jumped into their graves who would never have 
jumped at all, had they, instead of clastic flesh 
und sinew, possessed good wooden substitutes? 
How many have sunk in the fateful flood who | 
would never have dreamed of swimming with a/| 
timber-toe? and how many have followed their 
heedless noses into irretrievable mischief, who | 
would have remained safe from all harm upon a 
single foot? ‘Then look at the double risks of 
the double-footed, even in calamities that come 
unsought. ‘The gout, that horrible visitant, has 
but half a victim in a one-legged man; of corns 
he too has but half a crop; his bunions never 
mar his quiet pilgrimage ; and, come what may, 
he cannot by any possibility suffer from damp 
feet. There is a song to be met with in most 
vocal collections, which asserts that ‘ without 
feet you can’t have toes;’”’ I regret that in this 
instance the poet has indulged in an unfounded 
fiction, inasmuch as it is perfectly possible to have 


toes on one foot—but yet in all diseases of the | 1 


toes, such as chilblains and other similar annoy- 


ances, the liabilities of the amiped are but as five | | 


to ten compared with those of his two-legged 
brethren. ‘Then look at the matter in an econo- | 
mical point of view—what a prodigious saving of 
leather is effected by the man of one leg! fifty 
per cent. lopped off at once from the shoe-maker's 
secount. If he have vanity in pedal appointments, | 
he may sport a single He ssian,guiltless of extra- | 

vagance, or parade his symmetric Wellington (and. 
staff) on economical principles, or recline in| 
slippered grandeur at the cost of a single upper-— 
leather of Morocco. Day and Martin lose half | 
their black-mail with a subject that has but one 
polishable extremity; and the hosier, confine: 


two heads, when I shall be better qualified to 
Whether two legs (that is, two 


appears 


How many enter- | 
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to the single calf encircled with a single garter, 
levies but half his customary dues. All these 
several items, it will be seen, make a very con- 
siderable total of savings in the annual expendi- 
ture; and in this economical age, when ten 
thousand little luxuries are to be purchased ata 
penny a-piece, who shall estimate the moral ad- 
vantages derivable from ‘such an 
superfluous income ? 

Then the man of one leg, it must not be for- 
gotten, is the possessor of certain physical advan- 
tages to which the biped is for ever a stranger. 
Ife is exempt by law from all personal partici- 
pation in the turmoils and brutalities of wor. A 
man of peace by Act of Parliament, he never incurs 
the disgrace of running away, or is laughed at for 
avoiding a combat by showing what he has not got, 
‘‘a fair pair of heels’’—though if by any aggression 
he is driven to his shifts, he can, upon an emer- 
gency, find a footing where the gr a — upon 
two legs could not make a stand. * he may 

cross a stream dry-shod where mae Bg w vouk i get 
'up to his knee in water, simply by p lunging his 
Ansensible substitute in the middle and trans- 
ferring the natural limb to the opposi ite bank. He 
may tread upon a venomous reptile, and laugh at 
its fangs, or parry the assault of a mad-dog with- 
out fear of hydrophobia. Moreover, in cases of 
‘emergency, when it becomes necessary to put the 
best fvot foremost, he is never hesitating and ata 
loss, like your bipeds, being at no pains on de- 
ciding betwgen the leg which cost him nothing, 
and that which has cost him perhaps from ten 

shillings to ten pounds, as taste or circumstances 
may have led him to the adoption of the conve- 
nient cork, the patent spri ing, or the unsopt histi- 
cated but manly stump, in the choice of a pedestal. 

! might enumerate many other advantages which 
contribute to his exclusive enjoyment, were I so 
disposed, but I scorn to accumulate evidence in 
favour of a truth which the reader must by this 
time be ready to admit, and shall proceed, as in 
fuirness bound, to notice the objections that may 
be urged by prejudiced bipeds against his fortu- 
nate condition. 

Let me here be allowed to deprecate all uncan- 
did and hasty decisions, and conjure the reader to 
be cautious lest he confound the results of pis 

habitual impressions with the deductions of an 
| unbiassed judgme nt. And here the greatest care 
is necessary. ‘* The world,” as the divine «4 
i speare has it, ‘is still deceived by ornament ;’ 
other words, the human race is led by appear- 
ances, beneath which the truth too often lies im- 
| bedded, while its worshippers are cheated with 
false semblances. Hence it may be inferred that 
the prejudice in fav our of an even, regular, and 
marchlike step, and what is called a majestic walk, 
is probably nothing but the result of habit, and 
/would vanish altogether, there is little doubt, in 
the estimation of a community going on single 
members. Even at the present time, were a 
‘monarch of some nation of note to mount his 
‘throne and assume the weight of government on 
lone royal limb, there is no question but the eur- 
ret canto of talking and thinking on the subject 
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of wooden legs would be very much modified. 
For my part, I love the stern staccato step of the 
single-soled pedestrian, and the lusty pulsations 
with which he reminds his mother-earth that he 
enjoys the delights of existence. Then the gentle 
though abrupt rising and falling of his uppermost 
proportions, as he wends his worldly way, is so 
like the ups and downs of life, that his progress 
is suggestive of a most important moral lesson—, 
so that I cannot consent to admit that, upon the 
whole, appearances are much if anything against 
him. 

But,” says some perverse opposer, ‘‘ Nature 
has given us two legs, and therefore two is the 
proper number for the human subject.” Not so 
fast, my good sir, if you please, with your con- 
clusion. True, Nature has given you two legs. 
What of that? She has also given you a beard, 
which you take daily all possible pains to get rid 
of—and all in vain; the stubborn stubble rises 
again and again, mocking your ceaseless efforts at 
its annihilation; and it wiil rise in spite of steel 
and diamond-dust till you are dust yourself. Now, 
if you will be at the trouble to shave off your leg 
just once, I will stake my existence that nature 
takes no such pains to renew the supernumerary 
shank. There you see that the argument is 
against you. Again, has not nature given your 
wife and daughter each a capacious thorax, for the 
convenient accommodation of the lungs and vis- 
cera, and have they not both squeczed that cavity 
into the shape of a funnel, by way of improving 
upon her awkward contrivance? ILas not nature 
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but one leg may conduce to the highest happiness 
which this world is capable of affording, let the 
reader learn from the following passages in the 
life and fortunes of Herr Von Holtzbein :— 

In the year 1806, when Prussia, encouraged by 
the promise and actual preparation of the Russian 
Autocrat, declared war against Napoleon, Herr 
Von Holtzbein was a gentleman of fortune, who, 
with bis young and beautiful wife, cultivated the 
pleasures of polished society under the linden 
trees at Berlin. Having served the regular period 
in the army, he had abandoned the profession of 


war a year before, and exchanged the fatigues of 


the camp for the embraces of his blooming bride. 
Twelve months of domestic happiness had scarcely 
flown away, when all his martial ardour being 
roused by the insolence of the imperial Corsican, 
and his chivalrous nature excited by the appeals of 
the beautiful Prussian queen, he bade adieu to his 
young wife, and flew to rejoin that magnificent 
cavalry in which he had formerly held a command. 
He found his old companions eager for the fight, and 


‘demanding to be led, without delay, to the en- 


given the Chinese women two feet, and don’t they, | 
instead of sensibly pruning off one, stupidly cripple | 


both ? 
of nature, doso by all means, and much good may 
it do you. Only be consistent, I pray—bare 


your epidermis to the elements ; betake yourself 


to some congenial cavern in the wilderness, con- 
tend with the wild cat for a meal, and with the 
tiger for a couch, and when you have learned to 
despise all the fruits of civilisation and the results 
of human intellect and contrivance, I care not if 
you include with the rest the grand masterpiece 
of ingenuity and science, the wooden-leg. 

L feel that by this time my position is esta- 
blished, and that the advocates of two legs have 
not a leg left to stand upon. 
their utilities, but I aver that they are not so ap- 
parent to my unprejudiced view. The chief use 
ofa pair of heels, after all, seems comprised in 
such teats as leaping, wrestling, and running, and 
such undignified methods of locomotion. With 
regard to leaping, i have already shown that it is 
a practice conducive to no good ; as for wrestling, 
let those who delight in such unintellectual argu- 
ments kick each other's shins till they come to a 


No, sir, 1f you are for reverting to a state | 


They may talk of | 


and surrounded by a posse of prolessors 


better understanding of the subject; and as for | 
running, he who has escaped a danger by running | 


away from it, may cherish a respect for his heels 


in which I must be excused from joining him. | 


Valour prevents your true man from running away, 
and Christian forbearance would teach him not to 
pursue a flying enemy; in either case one leg is 
sufficient for his purpose, How the possession of 


counter with the revolutionary rabble of France, 
against whom one and all were but too anxious 
to try the military tactics of the great Frederic. 
They had no great time allowed them for indulging 
in the pleasures of anticipation. The 14th of 
October, which witnessed the bloody affrays o! 
Jena and Auerstadt, brought the “‘ best appointed 
cavalry in Europe” face to face with the raga- 
muffins of Gaul, who, without any respect jor 
their exquisite quality, knocked a full half of 
them from their gorgeous saddles, and sent the 
remainder to the right-about, to seek a shelter 
where they might. Poor Von Holtzbein, who 
did not know very well what to make of it, see- 
ing that the whole of his regiment had been 
shattered to shivers in contradiction to all the 
established rules of wartare, found himself at 
nightfall urging his jaded steed through a dark 
pine forest, without a morsel of food to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger, and with a bullet lodged 
in his left leg. How he managed to escape to 
Weimar, thence to Leipsig, thence to Magdeburg, 
and finally back again to his own house at Berlin, 
are points in his history, of which, as he was not 
afterwards capable of rendering any very cohe- 
rent account, we cannot inform the reader. Certain 
it was that he was found snugly pillowed under 
his own curtains before the end of the month, 
of the 
healing art, gravely discussing the most scientific 
mode of dealing with the leg that had the bullet 
init. As the proprietor of the limb was a man 
of fortune, and not a mere nobody to whom a 
question ot leg or no-leg could be of no conse- 
quence, he was allowed to have a voice in the 
council; and upon being informed that the safer 
and more expeditious course of treatment would 
be to detach the unfortunate member, wisely 
consented that the operation, and the leg too, 
should come off at the earliest opportunity. 

A day was fixed for the amputation, and by a 
coincidence such as sometimes happens in the 
best regulated families, the loss of one member 
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was repaired by the arrival of another, a daughter 
being born to Herr Von Holtzbein just at the 
precise moment w hen his patriotic leg departed 
to the world (I beg pardon—to the “bottle) of 
spirits. In the smiles and crow ings of his lovely 
babe, the bed-ridden warrior found a compensation 
for the ugly twinges of his healing stump. The 
stump grew well—the babe grew up. Years 
rolled on, and the daughter of Von Holtzbein, 


her parents, who thought no expense or-pains too 
great to be lavished upon the accomplishment of 
her mind or person. But the education of his 
daughter was not the only care of Herr Von 
Holtzbein. He had a leg to educate as well—a 
limb to mould as well as a mind; and he devoted 
himself swith equal ardour and energy to both 
pursuits. He made all manner of experiments 


eventful era, 
beautiful as Hebe, became the pride and joy of Fc 


with every workable material in the construction | 
of a new appendage in place of that which he had | 


sacrificed upon the altar of his country. Fortu- 
nately for him, he was endowed with a genius 
decidedly mechanical, by means of which, united 


with indomitable perseverance, he succeeded to | 
His museum of 


perfection in his manufacture. 
legs became one of the curiosities of his native 
city, and his residence a perfect hospital for those 
of his patriotic fellow-countrymen whom the war 
had reduced to a like state of single-legged bless- 
edness. He cured the ills that tighting flesh is 





heir to by applications of wood and steel, and | 


leather and whalebone and cork, all so elaborately 
made and so perfectly simulating nature’s handy- 
work, that his reputaticn, amateur though he 
was, surpassed that of the first professors of the 
day—more especially because, with the character- 
teristic honour of a soldier and a gentleman, he 
declined any remuneration for his invaluable 
productions. As his artificial legs grew in re- 
pute, his only daughter grew in be ‘auty, until at 
length when sixtecn summers had showered their 
brightness upon her fair round rosy Gerinan face, 

her hand was sought in marriage by the young 
aud gay Herr Doppe Ischank, the eldest son of a 
brother oificer who had perished on the same fatal 
day which had consigned the leg of Herr Holtz- 


bein to the spiritual element, and the kingdom of 


Prussia to the tender mercies of Napoleon. The 
match was considered by the parents as in all 
respects prudent and desirable, and the affections 
of the pretty fraulein, who had loved the young 
Doppelschank first as the companion of her in- 
fancy, next as a bold bursche and dashing student, 
and lastly as a suitor in a splendid military cos- 
tume, met with no opposition trom quarters 
whence opposition in such cases generally arises. 
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member, and by no means the thing in a qua- 
drille. After this declaration it wasall over with 
him. From that fatal moment the Herr Von 
Holtzbein set him down as a bore, a born block- 
head, an irretrievable ass—and in a long speech, 
containing the whole history of the memorable 
campaign of 1806, with a catalogue of every 
person of condition who had lost a leg during that 
gravely informed him that “their 
-ontract was at an end, and that he never could 
or would consent to the union of his daughter 
with a person who in one breath blasphemed the 
merits of patriotism and the glories of science. 
It was in vain that the discomtited youth with- 
drew the offensive expressions, and offered to eat 
hisown words. The choleric father was not to 
be appeased. Every attempt at expostulation 


only added fuel to his wrath, and the disconsolate 


swain was dismissed with a polite insinuation 
that his absence would be considered agreeable for 
the future. 

A parent’s dictum is however not always an 
absolute law, in affairs of the heart. The fair 
fraulein Von Holtzbein was rather of the opinion 
of her lover, than of her father, in this matter, 
and, if the truth must be told, in her secret heart 
she preferred the ten toes of her dear Doppel- 
schank to all the elaborately contrived substitu- 
tions in her father’s museum. She was a true 
child of her sire, and had as obstinate a will, in 
her way, as his own. She received and en- 
couraged the stolen visits of the banished youth, 
a fact at which her mother winked in some 
degree, 
wrath would blow over, and the young man be 
received again into favour. But no signs of a 
reconciliation appeared upon the paternal brow, 
and a whole year rolled by without any apparent 
alteration in the sentiments of the angry father. 

At the expiration of this time Herr Von Holtz- 


bein returning unexpectedly one afternoon from 


that presented itself was a flight from the 


But, alas for the successful issue of their loves—_ 


the young suitor, more confident than wise, just 
as the period for the betrothal was drawing near, 
was so rash as to express an opinion one day after 


dinner on the subject of wooden legs, which was_ 


utterly ruinous to his matrimonial prospects. He | 
had ventured to remark, in an unguarded moment, 


than an artificial substitute, however honourable | | off. 


to the wearer or creditable to the artist who! 


a visit, which the mother and daughter had 
imagined would occupy him till the hour of 
supper, thundered at the door of his house, to 
the infinite alarm and consternation of the lovers, 
who were enjoying a stolen téte-d-téle. The young 
fellow, knowing well enough the tremendous 
uproar that would ensue if he were discovered, 
began to cast about for the means of escape. To 
go by the garden at the back of the house, was 
impossible, for there was old Flugel, the Herr’s 
confidential man and calf-modeller, pottering 
about among the ilowers, with his nose turned 
up against the back windows, as though he scent- 
ed something out of order. ‘The only chance 
window 
of the upper sol in which they sat, and this, for 
he had no leisure for deliberation, he determined 
to attempt as soon as his fue had entered, and 
the door closed after him. Already he heard 
the unmistakable step upon the staircase, when 
leaping on the balcony fence, he grasped the 
‘projecting bough of a tree, and swung himself 
Fatal confidence ! the faithless bough snap- 
ped asunder in his grasp, and down he came with 


achieved it, was after all inferior to the living a crash, that split his meerschaum in a thousand 


perhaps expecting that the storm of 
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and what was still worse, fractured | bedside of the patient, and soothed the hours of 
the os tibia of his dexter pedestal in two places. | weariness and pain by cheerful conversation, and 
The passers-by ran to his assistance, and as usual | narratives of his own youthful exploits. He led 
in such mishaps, completed his misfortune by | his daughter, nothing loth, to the side of the sick 
endeavouring to set him upon his feet, an attempt couch. The old contract was acknowledged and 
which had no better result than driving the bone! revived, and when the now happy lover was able 
of his broken limb through the flesh, and render-’ to sit up, the delighted Von Holtzbein presented 
ing its setting impossible. sy this time the! him with a new leg so exquisite in form, so 
tumult had brought old Flugel to the door, who, finished in workmanship, sO exactly like the one 
grinned with inward satisfaction as he assisted he had lost, except in its liability to pain and 
the crippled Corydon to a sofa. Of course, the fracture, that the acceptor could do no less than 
calamitous event could not long be concealed retract in full his former disparaging remarks, 
from Herr Von Holtzbein, who had the sufferer The betrothal, 1 had forgotten to observe, took 
conveyed to bed without condescending to pay | place during the early stage of the cure, and the 
him a visit. No sooner did he hear, however, | wedding was celebrated in due German course of 
from the surgeons, whose prompt attendance had | time, on which occasion the bridegroom, to the 
been summoned, that it was a clear case for am- infinite gratification of his new father, led off 
putation—that the shattered leg must come off, the dance in a style of grace and activity that 
there was no help for it, than all his former afforded not the slightest room for suspicion thet 
friendship for the poor youth returned at once. anything more than flesh and blood pircuetied 
The whole house was ransacked, and every }in the nuptial pantatoons. 

body in it set to work to provide the means and; Herr and Frau Doppelschank lived Icng and 
appliances of comfort for the invalid. Himself happily together, and, for aught that I know to 
assisted at the operation, and sustained the|the contrary, are yet alive in the enjoyment of 
courage of the sufferer, and through the whole| the endearing felicities of wedded love, which 
course of the cure superintended the dressing of are but too cheaply purchased by the loss of a 
the wound. He passed the whole day at the leg. 
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Ir is not often that the political circumstances of | which our own country is advancing to the dis- 
a nation are of such absorbing interest and mo- charge of its terrible responsibilities. We think 
inent that all parties, and all kingdoms, can feel | we shall better accomplish this object by indulging 
anxiety about the issues of them. It does some- in sober reflection, than by collecting an array of 
times happen, however, that events transpire by dull statistics. We shall suppose, therefore, that 
Which the most valuable institutions, and the the history of the dispute, which, it seems, can 
most sacred relationships of the world, are at- only be scttled by an appeal to arms, is known 
tected; and when such events take place, political by all whom we address; that the geography of 
und national prejudices are forgotten ; the instinct the sphere of war is familiar to them; that they 
of self-interest becomes more comprehensive in appreciate the insolence of the great aggressor in 
its estimates; and patriotism swells with a more this case, and cordially admit the claim of the 
rapt enthusiasm. Such is the present state of wronged and endangered power upon our sympa- 
European affairs. Whatever may be the political | thy and active support; and that, therefore, we 
principles of men, whatever the stand-point from have no need to re-state, but only to review, the 
which they survey the transactions of their rulers circumstances and conditions of the conflict. In 
and the revelations of time, everybody of intelli- pursuing this course we are animated by the hope 
gence shares in the impression that the world is| that our words may tend, in some humble mea- 
just now approaching one of those great crises, sure, to deepen the resolve which England has 
the periodical occurrence of which constitute at avowed, to chastise the ambition its disapproba- 
once the indices of its history, the stages of its tion could not restrain, and to protect an ancient 
progress, and the monuments of its glory. We kingdom against an outrage which can be exten- 
propose to yield for a few minutes to the entranc- uated by no apology, and the success of which 
ing demands of the time, and to record a few | would imperil the highest interests of the civilized, 
of the sentiments which the season, so pregnant and the brightest prospects of the barbarous, 
with imposing suggestions, has awakened in our, world. 

heart. It will not be our aim to communicate! Though war has not, at the time we write, 


information, the resources of which are so plen- 
tiful, but to confirm the interest of our readers 
in the great question of war, on which every 
mind is fixed, and especially to vindicate the 
stalwart energy and proud excitement with 


been actually declared, it is generally felt that it 


is the only means by which Turkey can be saved 
from a ruthless subjugation, and Europe from in- 
dignity and danger. There are some exceptions 
to this feeling which we would respectfully men- 





. 
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tion, and impartially judge. The peace party in 
thiscountry has most indisputable principles at 
its basis; we believe its actuating motives are, so 
far from being selfish and unpatriotic, those of 
disinterested philanthropy and strong sense of 
duty. But the peace party, by its very constitu- 
tion, is disqualified for interference with the 
details of passing politics. The importance of 
its mission may be wisely illustrated by every 
threatening event. It wor ild be e easy to show how 
harmless would be: rumours of invasion, supposing 
all standing armies were disbanded. In the par- 
ticular case before us, it would have been perfectly | 
legitimate for Mr. Cobden to say, “See, now, 1 | 
my policy were in practice among the nations, | 
this dispute would have been impossible, for | 
Russia would have had no troops to send into the | 
Principalities, and the necessity for war would | 
have been thus avoided.”” We cannot but think | 
he, and those whom he may be said to represent, 
have made a great mistake in not being content 
to have taken this course. They have, instead, 
discussed the specific question in all its cetails. 
They have attempted to prove that France and 
England are responsible for the base acts of the 
autocrat; that ‘furkey deserves the castigation 
with which it is menaced, and is not worth pro- 
tecting; and that the war is altogether without 
vindication, not because it is a war, but because 
itis a war in defence of Turkey. Thus they 
have given some ground for those aspersions, tlie | 
ignominy of w hich they have always had to sus- 
tain, and the injustice of which, we fear, they 
are not in this instance able to establish. 
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courage which is the harbinger of conquest, and 
with that pure devotion to the cause of justice 
and freedom which will consecrate our success. 
We fight, not for glory, or for power, but for 
truth ; our power, therefore, is the more resisiless, 
and our glory will be the more enduring. The 
sanctity of our aims will lend a lustre to our 
achievements; and the sublime consciousness of 
duty will be to us a strong consolation amid the 
increased burdens of taxation we shall have to 
bear, and the deep and varied sorrows with which 


THE NATIONS. 


'we must be unavoidably afflicted. 


Nations, like individuals, are sometimes enabled 
by a sort of prophetic intuition to foresee when 
evil is about to fall upon them. We do not put 


‘much trust in ordinary presentiments, but it is 


certain that they sometimes take possession of 
the soul, and, by their mysterious fascination, 
prepare it for scenes that afterwards arise. ‘The 
slightest circumstance becomes the basis of an 
assurance which all subsequent occurrences con- 
firm. Inspired and guided by an instinct of 
mighty premonition, we provide carefully against 
a catastrophe which we have no very clear reason 
for expecting, but which we yet look forward to 
without any doubt. We have a remarkable in- 
stance of this in the present condition of Europe. 
The prospect of war has been a torture to the 
national imaginations for a very considerable pe- 
riod. Unfounded, indefinite, but deep-seated 
fears of an approaching conflict have possessed at 
The military spirit, 
which had so long slumbered, was stirred to its 


it| depths, as by some invisible omnipotent hand. 


may be with plausibility said of them that they | Great activity was manifested in all the dock- 


' 


are a faction who will adopt any plea to excuse 
their obstinacy ; a sect who will be guilty of any 
dishonour to extend their favourite dogma; and 
that it matters not to them what nations fall under | 
what wrongs, so that their commerce suffers no 
damage. These judgments may be harsh and 
undeserved, but they are not without some pre- 
tence ot foundation. 

This party is now so small, however, and the 
sentiment is on the other side so strong, tliat Mr. 
Cobden himself confesses that war is inevitable. 
The sword—so long sheathed, though never al- 
lowed to get rusty—must be once more drawn. 
Again must the exploits of heroism and the 


yards and arsenals of Europe. 
this dream sent to us all. 
appears, and an array of strength is displayed, 
the magnificence and the resources of which have 
never been equalled. 
ble, inevasible, is made to the physical energics 
‘of the nations, 
riously in strength, ready for 
unwavering response. 


Fortunately was 
The danger actually 
An appeal, thrilling, terri- 


they all rise, clad glo- 
an immediate and 


and, lo! 


To those, indeed, who habitually observe: the 


signs of the times, the present situation of affairs 
can be, by 
time prophetic hints have been given in heaven 
and on earth. 


no means, surprising. For a long 


Of course it will not be supposed 


prowess of arms contend for the integrity of na- | that we now allude to the supernatural revelations 


tional dominion, and the triumph of humanright. « 
The prayers of the humble, the songs of ‘the 
brave, and the revels of the victorious must be 
heard in dismal but inspiring harmony with the 
rattle of artillery, the groans of the dying, and 
the wailings of the bereaved. ‘The strife is hor- | « 
rible in its method, and who will venture to pre- 
(dict the horrors of its result? But, necessity 
being laid upon us, it is the part of cowardice to 
stand moaning over the hardness of the sacrifice. 
With every care to avoid, and that failing, with 
every determination to shorten and to mitigate 
this stupendous calamity, let us calmly look it in 
the face; and, with vision undimmed by a single 


. ar, W ith nerve unshaken by the slightest trepi- | 
lation, 


let us proceed to the strngcle with that 1 


been turned into darkness, 
blood. 
more impressive—omens which the thoughtful 


adore. 
clarations of 
guides 
these have been our teachers. 
great calm. 


f God, or to the unnatural presumptions of men. 


We have fot much interest in the study of apoca- 
lyptic visions; 
pothetical, human interpretations of them. Neither 
do we refer to any supernatural symbols, celestial 


we have no faith in ‘crude, hy- 


As fur as we know, the sun has not 
nor the moon into 
But there are omens more infallible and 


yr terrestrial. 


nust observe, and which the wise will reverently 
Events, which are ever the clearest de- 
Divine purposes, and the safest 
of statesmen, diplomatists, and kings, 
There has been a 
Commerce has been vigorous and 


minferrupted. National prejudices have slum, 
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bered; national passions have been hushed in 
silence. But there has been sullenness in that 
silence ; those slumbers have been disturbed by 
ularming night-mare. Portentous wrath has hung, 
like a black cloud, round the horizon, whilst the 
broad sky has been so radiant and soserene. Even 
the agitation for peace, though dictated primarily 
by the interests of commerce, has indicated an in- 
tuitive, and, perhaps, in many minds, an uncon- 
scious apprehension of war. Consentaneously with 
that agitation, silent but most extensive prepara- 
tions for some vaguely threatened outbreak have 
been made. The petty disputes by which diplomacy 
las been for so long a period embarrassed and 
irritated have obviously been only a cover of 
vaster differences, which, sooner or later, must 
burst forth in open quarrel, and the tricks by 
which ambitious tyranny has been gradually 
working out its subtle designs. 
Czar has not conceived the idea of subjugating 


— 2 . : = 
Turkey so recently as his sudden occupation of | 


the Wallachian Principalities would seem to imply. 
long has it floated betore him as a pleasant dream; 
and his professed sympathy with oppressed Chris- 
tiuns in Turkey ;- his wranglings about the key of 
the Holy Places; his fitful arrogance and capri- 
cious policy; together with his habitual affecta- 
tion of sincerity, disinterestedness, piety, respect 
for treatics, and consideration of international opi- 
nion, have been but so many artifices adopted foi 
the purpose of gaining time, of eluding suspicion, 
id of ercating a plea for those audacious mea- 
sures which he has at last taken, and which he 
iow, With such sophistry, swagger, and profanity, 
uttempts to justify. 

The general condition of Lurope is such, that 
some explosion like that which now appears about 
totake place, has been rendered not only inevi- 
table, but necessary. Despotism, in other than 
Kiussian lands, has had a protracted day ot 
triumph and of satisfaction. Wherever senti- 
ments of justice and aspirations for freedom once 
abounded, tyranny and cruel wreng now much 
more abound. Not to mention France (where the 
most monstrous methods of usurpation have been 


followed by complete success, and, it must be con- 


fessed, by an extraordinarily enlightened and pru- | 


dent domination), the states of Germany are in 
restless and sickly bondage; Austria holds all! its 
dependencies in chains; and there are at least 
three nations—Poland, Hungary, and Italy— 
waiting for redemption from degradation, slavery, 
aud death! ‘Phe great leaders of these enslaved 
peoples are not adventurers, unknown to those by 
whom they are followed and revered; nor are 
they decayed princes, who have only hereditary 
grounds on which to base their pretensions to 
p »pwer—they ure great statesmen, wise in council, 
of long experience, indomitable in purpose, and 
godly in character, who have been tried, and are 
trusted by the races they represent. The ele- 
ments ot revolution are to be found in almost 
every kingdom on the continent. But the domi- 
nion of brute force is complete. Indignation and 
hope are effectually suppressed, Agitation is 
forbidden ; reform is hopeless; revolution is im- | 


The haughty | 
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'possible. Even the despair of the afflicted king. 
doms is gagged; so that the only hope of their 
emancipation lies in the chance of some general 
conflict, which will demand at once the attention 
and the power of the despots; and thus, by 
drawing off a good measure of the terrible restraint 
under which their victims exist, give those vic- 
tims an opportunity of uttering their protests and 
shaking off their fetters. 
Now, for ourselves, we must frankly confess 
that it is a probability that some result of this 
sort will succeed the commencement of a general 
European war which chiefly reconciles us to the 
prospect. Let us not be misunderstood, however, 
in stating thus much. We do not sympathize at 
all with those objectors to the policy of the Eng- 
lish and French Governments who are s0 2onti- 
‘nually harping upon the persecutiuns which the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan have been made 
to endure; nor with those who take the other 
ground of opposition and contend that the extent 
of our commercial transactions with Turkey 1s not 
' such as will render it worth our while to spendvast 
sums of money, and make great sacrifices of trade in 
her defence. ‘The one argument is a mean subor- 
dination of philanthropy and justice to sectarian 
| prejudice; the other a still meaner subordination 
fof philanthropy and justice to the beggarly, 
selfish, inhuman logic of the shop. Let it be 
granted that Mohammedanisin is a false religion, 
and that the civil government by which it is sup- 
ported is a persecuting power; there are yet such 
things as the rights of nations, the vices of 
}ambition and usurpation, and the sacred instinct 
jof international svinpathy, which it becomes ail 
| who are interested in the welfare and progress of 
the world not to overlook or to scorn. And we 
maintain that though our entire trade was de- 
| pendent upon the goodwill of Russia, and Turkey 
| never put a single farthing into our purse, our 
) obligation to protect the weak, and to punish the 
‘usurping power, would be just as sacred as though 
| the interest were all the other way. We care 
not, therciore, to go into the dispute between Mr. 
Cobden and Lord Palmerston. This appeal to 
the lowest forms of self-interest, to which we have 
grown so accustomed of late, is vicious and 
vitiating. Give us rather a national spirit of 
Inartyr-magnianimity, and godly disinterested 
heroism. ‘Lhe evil days have indeed come upon 
us When the Decalogue is cast aside to make way 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for the Multiplication Table, and when the hal- 


lowed dictates of Conscience can be habitually 
silenced by considerations of Profit and Loss. 
We are proud that in this exciting season, so 
many have refused to worshiy the Golden Calf 
which the ministers of Mammon have set. up. 
But, on the very same grounds that we approve 
the support being rendered to Turkey, do we hope 
that an indirect benefit will accrue to nations 
that have had to grapple with the same monste¢ 
despotism, and have not been blessed with the 
same protecting assistance. Shall we weep over 
the tragedy of Sinope, and shed no tear on the 
tomb of Hungarian independence? Shall the oc- 
cupation of a few Principalities on the banks of 





ow —— “| 


or 
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the Danube arouse our angry indignation, and 
shall we forget the shameful extinction of Poland 
—once amore glorious empire, and still the home 
of a heroic and unsubdued race? | Shall we 
receive With such a paroxysm of wrath ‘and sor- 
row a false report of the fall of Kalafat, and not 
remember with burning shame the fall of a 
beautiful Italian Repul lie, Whose few days of 
existence were untarnished by a single crime, and 
whose quict glory perished beneath the dast: rdly 
hoof of a foreign power against the unauthorised 
interference of which we uttered not one word of 
serious protest? Are we, then, only fighting for 
Turkey, because Turkey 1s ‘‘our ancient ally?” 
If so, we are exalting a stupid tradition above a 
great principle of international morality. Or eo 
we engage in this strife because the theatre of 

ison the borders of ‘‘our vast Indian rove Ba 
Then we are, after all, but acting on the logic of 
the shop, and are presenting a wicked libation of 
precious blood at the shrine of the Golden Calf! 

We care not to divine the motives of statesmen, 
however. Our trust is in Providence, not in 
human expedients. We have, to be sure, no very 
clear prospect of the issues of the awful struggle 
on which we are just entering. It would be pre- 
sumption to guess what will be the ultimate and 
relative consequences of the conflict. The map of 
Europe will undoubtedly undergo very consider- 
able modifications. Old lines will be obliterated ; 
new lines will be inscribed. The distinctions of 
nations will be changed, and the landmarks of 
civilization removed. God only knows where we 
shall be, and what we shall be called twelve 
months irom this date; but whatever may be the 
details of the grand result, we know that Justice 
will preside over the contest, and render it sub- 
servient to the reign of Freedom, and the welfare 
of the world. It requires Infinite wisdom and 
integrity to state the requirements of an intlexi- 
ble aud universal law of holy retribution ; there- 
fore we will refrain from ail prophetic speculations. 
But we are persuaded that great crimes have been 
committed which merit, and which will receive, 
a severe castigation ; 


sideration of Heaven, 
f gl vy. 

liow mysterious, and yet how grandly obvious 
are the powers and laws of human progress! 


Providence appropriates every element and every 


event to the illustration of its benignity, and to the 
communication of its blessings. Sometimes we are 
disposed to question whether there is not greater 
good brought out of evil, than positive good could 
possibly comprehend. Indisputable are the ad- 
vantages of peace. When the world is tranquil 
in its heart and on its surface—when the studies 
of its philosophers are uninterrupted by the shouts 
of rebellion and the tumult of strife—when its 


statesmen can be intent on the administration of 
justice and the improvément of law—when its_ 
priests have no care but the responsibilities of | 


their office, and no public duty but to proclaim 
divine truth—when its merchants and artizans 
tind commerce a safe speculation, trade a profit, 
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enterprise a relaxation, and labour a luxury— 
when, in short, Peace sheds her blessings on all 
classes, and smiles with shining joy on the wide 
earti;—then are the advantages of intelligence, 
of philanthropy, of national friendship, and general 
brotherhood, being realised by men. But all this 
while necessities are being created for new agita- 
tions. The seasons of national repose are the 
seasons which Corruption chooses for its plots! 
and the intelligence which is being augmented, 
becomes inimical to the institutions that prevail. 
Civil authorities are always associated with vested 
interests, which forbid their conformity to the 
expanding notions and growing capacities of the 
people. In times of peace the popular mind is 
making progress; but the institutions of the state 
are stationary. By and bye, the attention of the 
nations is arrested by some flagrant act of oppres- 
sion, some stretch of regal power, some murmur of 
popular dissatisfaction, some outbreak of rebellion, 


some rumour of revolution, or some loud contro- 


versy of political economists, 


Suddenly it is felt 
that there is a great disparity between ‘the claims 


‘of the people and the privileges they enjoy. 


and that heavy misfortunes | 
have been bravely borne which deserve the con- | 
and will win the reward of 


Notions of freedom begin to float about. The 
breeze swells into a tempest; and ina brief space 
of time a gigantic stride has been taken in the 
pathway of civilization—a stride, however, the 
greatness of which dves not suffice to obscure the 
desolations which accompanicd its attainment. 
‘The triumphs of peace are moral, personal, and 
iavisible : the triumphs of war are specific, osten- 
tatious, and organic. The former are slowly 
achieved by the pursuits of thought and of indus- 
try; the latter are snatched impetuously,—are 
won by gusts of passion and the prowess of mad 
abandonment. 

We think, therefore, that war has utility. It 
is repulsive to the refined, and terrible to the 
merciiul; but to the brave it appears glorious, and 
the wise can detect some splendid promises of 
blessing and of service beneath the grimness of 
its features. When the refined and the mere?ftul 
shall possess the earth, it will naturally 
but at present they are the few; and so k ng as the 
impulsive and ambitious rule m: wwkind, so long 
will chivalry have attrac tions, and agitation ae 
Right and might are often in opposition. If all 
the might be on the one side, and only the night 
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on the other, it is easy to see on w hich side the 


dominion will fall. 


‘disease is repulsive ; 


The might of mght, conse- 
quently, must compete with the might of wrong; 
and when wrong 1s slain, right will be glad to 
shield his divine and victorious sword. 

Yes! there is a glory in war. Death by 
by accident, alarming; by 
pitiful. But death by persecution is 

The dust of the martyr is sacred; his 
name is engraven in tablets of marble, of brass, 
and of devout and enduring admiration. The 
death of the battle-field is a sort of communistic 
passion of martyrdom. True, many who hazard 
it thus, have no higher conception of their mis- 


sul ide, 
sublime. 


sion than that they are fighting for their country 


and their king. 


Soldiers are the dregs of the 
people, their officers the roughest of the aris- 
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tocracy. The battle-field is not a place for delicate 


sentimentalists and contemplative saints. But 
the people wave their dregs; there ane rough 
sons of the nobility; and, though to them 
brutality is heroism, and blood-shedding glory, it 
must be allowed that they are faithful to their own 
instincts, and honourable in their own sphere. 


And, if they have none of our higher notions of 


refinement, and fellowship, and mercy, they have 
patriotism, which in the ignorant is a faith, and 
in the brave a virtue. Praise, then, praise and 
gratitude to the men who have gone forth to fight 
our battles! We will follow them with our ad- 
miration, our sympathy, and our prayers; and 
when they return, bearing the trophies of victory 
with them, we will welcome them with shouts of 
applause, and bestow upon them the rewards due 
to their illustrious services, not forgetting to shed 
some true tears to the memory of those, the noble 
slain, whom they shall leave behind them! 

We have been so long simpering about the 
horrors of war, that we began to flatter ourselves 
that the martial spirit was almost dead in the 
breasts of Englishmen. The occasion for its 
exercise, however, has appeared to prove how 
ineradicable it is; it glows with all its ancient 
radiance, and throbs With all its accustomed and 
well-tried energy. Astonishing is the rapidity 
with which we have prepared oursclves for the 
engagements that await us! Imp sing is the 
enthusiasm with which we have advanced into 
the front of the battle! We accept these as signs 
of undecayed strength, and as promises of speedy 
triumph. Britain will be true to its renowned 
traditions; and, though the appliances of war 
have been considerably changed, and we are about 
to make an experiment with a foe of vast re- 
sources, and notorious obstinacy, we have no 
mistrust. Every omen is auspicious. Our alli- 
ance with France (as cordial as it is singular)— 


PETER THE 
Wuen Peter Alexiowitz, commonly called the 
Great, Emperor of Russia, was in his busiest and 
worst-tempered days, making war on the King of 
Sweden, reforming the Russian church, and 
civilizing his subjects generally with the help of 
the knout, his Majesty thought proper to augment 
these occupations still further by the building of 
a winter palace on the most marshy isle in the 
Neva, which was to be the centre of his half 
finished capital. Two thousand peasants from 
the frontiers of Azoph, and as many of the dis- 
armed Strelitz condemned to work in uniform by 
way of indicating the height from which they 
had fallen through mutiny, relieved each other 
by five hundreds on the work night and day; but | 
nature is not easily conquered. Drains were | 


sunk; carth and stones brought in boats, for as 
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| the experience and courage of our commanders, 


'—the magnificence of our fleet—the gencroys 
‘firmness and regularity of our discipline—and, 
‘above all, the all but unanimous concurrence of 
‘the people in the enterprise to which we are 
committed, are so many assurances that we shall 
ifight with honour, and with success—that our 
exploits will be untarnished by unnecessary fero- 
citvy—that we shall be as magnanimous 1n victory 
as we shall be brave in battle—and that, when 
the unhappy strife is ended, we shall enjoy the 
repose of our triumph with becoming dignity, 
and once more concentrate our mighty energies 
upon the pursuits of commerce and of civiliza- 
tion, thus providing for the cost, and repairing 
the injuries occasioned by the conflict. 

Such, briefly, are the views with which we 
regard the present absorbing crisis of the nations. 
We have not discussed the policy of our govern- 
ment, because we have considered that, what- 
ever vacillation might have been shown during 
the earlier stages of the dispute, now that they 
have committed themselves to decided, prompt, 
and unreserved action, it would be injudicions 
and useless to taunt them with our reproaches, 
or embarrass them with our criticism. ‘Chey have 
at last responded to the demands of the season, 
and to the wishes of the people. Disunion now 
would be ignominy, as well as weakness. Let 
the past be forgiven. All is now ready; and we 
await the issue with intense expectancy, and with 
dreadless confidence. Let every Englishman be 
true to his country at this momentous juncture. 
Let party animosities be buried, and minor en- 
terprises postponed. The name of Nelson is on 
our lips, the plea of our assurance and the stim- 
ulus of our courage; Ict his motto be in our 
hearts, urging us to every sacrifice of self-in- 
terest, and to every act of patriotism,—‘*‘ ENeéLanp 
EXPECTS EVERY MAN THIS DAY WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 


WTOUSE-BURNER. 


yet the Czar allowed no bridges, that his people 
might be familiarized with water; men and 
machines laboured for two months, but all to little 
purpose; for one chilly day in the beginning of 
September, when warnings of winter come up 
the northern sky, the palace foundations gave 
way for the seventh time, undermined by water, 
and the Autocrat of all the Russias came in a 
great passion to inquire after the cause, and 
punish somebody if possible. 

He had that day heard that Marshal Renchild, 
the Swedish general, had beaten his troops in 
Upper Lithuania; that Augustus, King of Poland, 
his friend and ally, intended to desert his interest, 
and that the Cossacks of the Crimea were medi- 


tating a revolt. The foam flew from his Imperial 
'Majesty’s chaps as he scolded engineers, work- 














men, and machinery, under the combined effect 
of these tidings; with an abundance of ory 
threats, and Russian nicknames, which made 
small and great tremble, all but one old Strelitz. 
He was cutting stones for the palace, and 
worked away as if nothing had happened, while 
the Autocrat of all the Russias raged within three 
yards of him. It was a new experience in the 
lite of Peter Alexiowitz to see one of his sub- 


jects who did not quake before the imperial | 


wrath, and he couldu’t help taking note of the 
man. His uniform was scuffed and ragged; his 
boues were but thinly covered; his hair and 
beard were grey; and, though still strong and 
active, his face had an appearance of great and 
singular age. ‘The Czar had a predilection for 
talkiug with old men; besides, he wondered 
what sort of a Strelitz this might be. Therefore, 
having boxed the ears of two overseers, banished 
the chief surveyor, and given orders for driving 
a double row of piles, the father of Muscovy, in 
whose sight all his children were equal, turned 


to the quiet workman and said, “ Friend, who art | 


thou, and w hat 1 is thy province ?” 

“My name,” said the Strelitz, still cutting 
vigorously, ‘is Peter Cranotf, and I was born in 
this place. My father’s hut stood yonder, where 
they tell me your Majesty’s banquet hall will 
stand. Saint Nicholas ensure its foundations !” 

‘It’s a long time, friend, since there was a hut 
in this isle,” said the astonished Czar. ‘* What 
is thine age?” 

“1 don’t know,” said the Sivelitz; ‘‘ my parents 
kept no reckoning ; but my grandmother, who 
mostly spoke truth, used to say 1 was born in the 
same year that the last tribute was paid to the 
Tartars.”’ 

Peter knew that some of his northern pcople 
did attain to years far beyond the common span 
of mankind; but it was with an incredulous simile 
that he answered, 

“Friend, if your grandmother spoke truth 
when she 
many changes in your time.” 

“T have seen some,” said the Strelitz, “not 
to speak of wars and Emperors; but never saw | 
aught for Russia like yonder ships and the noble 
Czar who biuilt them !’ 

‘Thou art an honest Muscovite !” cried Peter, 
with another look at his new navy, where it rode 
far down the Neva. ‘* How came a man of such 
good principles to work among these rascals ?” 

‘Somebody in the regiment mutinied,”’ said 
the Strelitz. 

‘They did, the villains! But thou shalt have 
pardon,” said Peter. ‘Old man, tell me thy 
thoughts of yonder city.” 

“Tis the bravest town that ever stood there,” 
answered the Strelitz. 

‘“* Nonsen ise, ian; a town never stood there till 
I built oue.’ 


“1 know not if it be lawful for a poor man | 


like myself to contradict so great an Emperor,” 
said the Strelitz, ‘‘ but my grandmother told me 
of a town which stood there ages ago, and there. 


isa story about it I would fain tell your Majesty.” | banks of the Neva.”’ 


PETER THE HMOUSE-BURNER. 


for him, 
told that story, you must have seen | 


‘‘ Ye shall tell it,” said Peter, who rather liked 
curious tales, and had taken the Strelitz into 
sudden favour, “ but I haven't time now. We 
/must all work,. you know. Come to-night “ 
nine and sup with me in the palace. Say Pete 
'Alexiowitz invited you, and don't go hia 
| without your supper.” 
| Like all monarchs who keep their subjects 
busy, Peter the Great had little leisure for auy- 
thing but his favourite amusement, which all the 
world knew to be a brosniak, or drinking-supper. 
Accordingly, when he had given audience, dietated 
dispatches, and visited dock-yards, arsenals, and 
forges, one of those entertainments was served 
for his majesty and friends that evening, after 
the manner of his imperial ancestors, with dishes 
of salted cucumber, cavaire, and other delicacies 
requiring liquid, a quart bowl of brandy beside 
every trencher, and the floor covered six inches 
deep with rye straw, for the benefit of all whose 
fortune it might be to pass the night under the 
table. The company was miscellaneous, for his 
Majesty delighted to honour men of diiferent 
degrees. ‘There were foreign ambassadors, En- 
glish mechanics, boyards of the first class, who 
had shaved their beards and could shoe their 
horses, not to mention the crew of that Russian 
ship that first made a voyage round the world. 
Last of all came Peter Cranoff. ‘The veneration 
for him displayed that day by overseers and 
fellow labourers would have astonished any 
'stone-cutter less collected > 


but the Strelitz came 
in the same length of beard and ragzed uniform, 
and saying to the attendants who questioned his 
right of admission :—‘ Peter Alexiowitz invited 
me,” seated himself modestly at the end of the 
table nearest the door, 

‘Welcome to thy supper, friend,” said the 
Czar, ‘ But come and take a nearer seat, hast 
thou not a story to tell?” and Peter was about 
to desire the Polish Ambassador to leave room 
when the Strelitz said— | 

“With your Majesty’s leave, it is better 
that I should sit here, for my ¢ vat fell into an 
open cask of herring oil, in the shed where | 
slept last night, and my story might be more 
agreeable than my ne ‘ighbourhood.” 

“The thought is prude nt,’ said Peter, and 
the Polish Ambassador was allowed to keep his 
seat. The supper went on—salt cucumbers and 
cavaire were plentifully eaten. Finland cheese 
and pickled hare were also tried, but the brandy 
bowls were not half emptied—nobody was in- 
clined to drink, and even the Czar remained sober. 

“This is a dull supper,” he said at last, “I 
haven’t had the like since my coronation—Come, 
honest Cranoff, this is the time for thy story. It 
will keep us from sleeping over the brandy.” 

The Strelitz had not spoken three words that 
evening, and now he began like one who waited 
only for permission. 

“My grandmother, who, asI have said, mostly 
spoke the truth, told me that in an old time, be- 
fore either the Czars or the kings of Sweden 
owned our country, there stood a town on the 
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“ Who built it ?” said Peter Alexiowitz. 

‘‘I know not,” said the Strelitz. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it was the first king of the north, whom heathen 
men of old praised as Woden or Zerneboc. They 
say his palace, with a dark green root and pillars 
of pine, stood over the marsh where your Majesty 
knows two hundred thousand peasants died in 
the building of this imperial city.” 

‘“‘ They say what is false, then,” said the Czar, 
raising his brandy bowl, “there was never 
aught but a forest. Go on with thy story.” 

‘‘In that town,” continued Cranoff, ‘‘ there 
dwelt nobles, priests, and merchants, men of all 
trades, and many of none, as in every other city. 
Each craft was governed by a magistrate of its 
own; but justice was clear in those simple times, 
and over all the north there ruled one ancient 
judge, who made a journey round the world every 
seven years, and set things to rights in all the 
towns and provinces. It was said that no rich 
man could bribe, and no knave deccive, him. 
Men only complained that the years were so 
many between his circuits, for every cily and 
village within whose bounds there arose a dispute 
too hard, or a rogue too stout, for law, waited his 
coming to have such matters settled. In the 
town of the Neva there was neither dispute nor 
bother, but one citizen who was worse than both. 
His futher was an honest man, and his mother a 
rood Spin . What was his own lawful trade 
my story does not say, but all the city agreed in 
calling him the house-burner. ‘This extra 
dinary title was bestowed on account of an equally 
singular habit he had of setting fire to his own 
house when anybody offended him. It was built 
of dry wood, like all the dwellings in that ancient 
city, and stood in the most populous part, so that 
his neighbours could never rise or lie down with- 
out a constant dread that something might put him 
out of humour. When that took place, whether 
in field or market, funeral or wedding-feast, the 
honest man wasseen hurrying homeas il some great 
prize or bargain awaited him, and the instant after 
his enirance the house would bein a bloze. When 
he began that troublesome custom no man on the 
Neva's banks could certiiy, but it seemed to grow 
upon him by practice. The fires became more tie- 

quent every month, tillthere was no saying when 
one might be expected; and the worst of the busi- 
ness was, that a flame never burst forth in his dwel- 
ling without catching on another—so that in a 
short time there was no house within streets of 
him undamaged. It was a strange property of the 
fire so kindled, that it never burned anything 
to ashes but the most valuable property; gold 
and silver were sure to perish, while the timber 
of every house was left black and charred, indeed, 
but still strong, and more ready, as all the towns- 
men aflirmed, to take fire on the first opportunity. 
Strange to say, the man’s own habitation lookc 

outwardly the least scathed of all, but within it 
was fearful to behold. The walls were black as 
coals, the floor was covered with ashes, hot em- 
bers continually dropped from the roof. There 


il- 


was no furniture left in it but one great iron pot, 
and no garment but a coarse coat of sackcloth. 








PETER THE HOUSE-BURNER. 


Still the fires were renewed, till no one would 
live in the neighbourhood but those whom great 
poverty, sickness, or some other mischance pre. 
vented from moving, and men given up to gain. 
whose trades flourished there. In that free ang 
ancient city there was no law to punish such un- 
heard-of transgression ; but landlords and house. 
owners began to inquire, as men will when t! 
annoy themselves, what possessed the man to 
burn his own house. He was not mad, for he 
liked to buy cheap and sell dear as well as most 
citizens. He was not a heathen sacrificing to 
the ancient gods, for he went to church, and, it 
was believed, said his prayers. His own account 
of the matter was, that some of his neighbours 
always obliged him to apply the torch; but it 
was proved, on the testimony of hundreds, that 
when fairly bent on burning, nothing could pre- 
vent him, even though they extinguished their 
own needful fires to keep temptation out of his 
way. At this stage of the inquiry, some quick- 
sided and creditable men volunteered a solemn 
declaration, that as sure as he ran home to burn, 
there went with him a hairy horned thing, kindling 
up with its breath a smouldering torch which it 
thrust into his hand. What this creature might 
be, none could guess; but it evidently dclighted 
in fires. Wise men advised and priests exhorted 
the man to refuse its company and never accept 
the torch; but all in vain, long companionship 
had made it familiar to him. It walked by his 
side in the sight of the whole people—tie city 
was disturbed and the neighbourhood kept in 
terror by fires in that house night and day, till, 
to their great joy, the seven years expired, and 
the judge came on his circuit. 

‘** Betore him the case was fully heard, and all 
men admired the justice of his sentence. By it 
the man and his evil companion were shut up in 
ihe oft-burned house, with a fire-proof door. 
Then the house was lifted, floor and all, by mighty 
engines which that judge alone could command, 
placed on a great raft, and floated down the Neva. 
Winds and tides are believed to have carried the 
raft out to sea, where it floats about like a ship, 
for the man, his house, and his company, have 
been secn on many coasts, but the city remained 
in peace ; and that was all my grandmother could 
tell.” 

“It is a strange story, friend,” said the Czar, 
who sat with his brow leaning on his hand; ‘but 
it sounds much like a fable. Heardst thou ever 
the man’s name ?” 

As he spoke the great lamp which lighted the 
brosniak-room, and had been burning low for 
want of oil, suddenly flickered and went out. 

‘“‘jiis name, sire,” said Cranotf—‘‘ I verily 
think it was Peter.” ; 

The company heard the door softly close in 
the darkness. Then the Emperor's silver call 
sounded, and servants came in with torches. 
Every man vowed he had seen no one pass. The 
Whole palace was searched and all Petersburg in- 
quired at, but no trace was found of the Strelitz, 
nor did he ever again return to cut stones for the 
winter palace. Peter the Great made a liberal 
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distribution of kicks and cuffs among his domestics. | were always celebrated with locked doors, and no 
He also published a promise of pardon, promotion, | one was invited to share them who had heard the 
and reward; but it had no effect in discovery. | story of Peter the House-burner. 

From that night, however, the imperial brosniaks 





A CALL TO WAKE THE SEEMING DEAD. 
(Translated from the “ Chatiments” of Victor Hugo.) 
TO THE PEOPLE. 


Tears and sobs are here; I see the mourners Jesus once, the Lord of Mercy, told us 





weeping ; | We should love each other, all as men; 
Why, then, in the darkness art thou sleeping? Near two thousand years are gone since then. 
I will not have thee dead. His bleeding arms are open to enfold us, 
Wherefore in the darkness art thou sleeping? His law of love is heard. 
It is no time for slumber’s bed. Rome goverus in the gentle prophet’s name ! 
Pale Liberty lies bleeding at thy door ; Three rings make a tiara for the Pope ; 
See near thy couch the jackals prowl, The collar of a galley-slave the third. 


Mastai wears this triple crown of shame. 
Open thine eyes, 
Thou Lazarus! ho, Lazarus! 
Lazarus, arise ! 


And run the rats, and polecats foul, 
To eat thee in the coffin as they find thee ; 
Why hast thou let those in the corpse-clothes 
bind thee 
Who bury all the nations ? doze no more, | 
But lift thine eyes, 


Thou knowest, lifeless one, she lives no more. | The first a coronet, the next a gallows’ rope, 
| 


Thou Lazarus, poor Lazarus, | Oh, sleeper, listen, through thy gloomy dreams! 
Ho, Lazarus, arise ! They build more prisons. Hark, the heavy 


streams, 
| How dull they murmur, charged with gore! 
Dost thou not hear the lonely widows weeping, 
Thou swarthy strong one, hard as thou art 
sleeping ? 
Martyrs, adieu! the convict ships are sailing; 
| Mothers, grey-haired, look after them, and wailing 
‘Return! Their sons are gone, the victor'’s prey ; 
Drop fast the tears along their homeward way. 
The tear that from a mother’s eyelid starts — 
Vilters through hatred in our hearts. 
The faithless crowd of greedy Jews 
Its gainful moment views; 
But lift thine eyes, 
Oh, Lazarus! my Lazarus! 
Lazarus, arise ! 


Paris, faint with bleeding from her wound, 
Beside the moonlit sepulchre hath swooned ; 
While fétes are for the soldiers made. 

The tribune and the press may give no sign; 
A gag is on the mouth of Eighty-nine ! 
The awful Revolution low is laid; 
Cartouche has done it; Titans might have staid. 
Laughs grimly the Inquisitor malign. 
On the Republic’s giant helpless form | 
The Lilliputian hordes their sabres draw ; 
The judge, turned huckster in his ermine warm, | 

Now sells the law! 

Then lift thine eyes, 

Ho, Lazarus, thou Lazarus, 
Lazarus, arise ! 


e 
In Milan stabbed, in punishéd Vienn, But now, I think, I see the sleeper stir! 
In throttled Rome, by hands that kill her blessed, |; What murmurs of a multitude I hear, 
Fell Tyranny,—and in tormented Pesth,— Like to the angry noise of swarming bees 
A tawny she-wolf makes her hateful den. | That gather in their hive ? 
She decks with amulets the place of groans; _Cesars, who deem the peoples not alive, 
And over Europe walks on human bones, Repose, from Baltic to Sicilian seas ; 


And eager feeds, and whelps of mischief breeds. And let them dream—the night is ended near. 
Who keep the wolf? who bring her food? Their “ Vict’ry” blows the trumpet clear, 


The bishop sleek and hangman rude. ‘‘ Hosanna !” th’ organ chaunts ; 
And who is suckled by the savage thing ? What answer to their swelling vaunts ? 
It is the king. The tocsin’s note of fear. 
Then lift thine eyes, Then lift thine eyes, 
Dark Lazarus! ho, Lazarus! Ho, Lazarus! thou Lazarus! 
Lazarus, arise ! Now, Lazarus, arise ! 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 
Tux proceedings of the Imperial Parliament are 


4 : } - . cc 
gressing with unexam led celerity and dis- | ; + 
a & ‘man Catholic 


h. The estimates have been voted with 
scarcely any opposition, and the Budget of the 


equal degree of forbearance. The principal fea- 
tures in this annual bill of fare are, that the 
principle of direct taxation is avowed and acted 
upon,—and that it is desirable that the revenue oi 
the year should be made to bear the expenditure 
of the year, so as to avoid having recourse to loans. 
In addition to these most satistactory changes 
financial management, we may add the very 


modest addition to the expenditure of the year of 


£4,506,000, in consequence of the expected con- 
tingency of a war; which, taking into account 
the enormous armaments, both naval and military, 
now on foot, contrasts favourably with the esti- 
mates of former years under a similar contingency. 
Mr. Gladstone's statement was received with 
general, if not universal, approbation by all sec- 
tions of the House. 

The Reform Bill of Lord John Russell appears 
to be in considerable danger. His Lordship has 


postponed the second reading until the 27th of 


April, and it is thought by some that this is pre- 
paratory toa further postponement of the measure. 

University Reform is likely to be carried 
through the Commons far more satisfactorily than 
is approved of in the Augean stable at Oxford. 
The ‘‘ Heads of Ifouses”’ have laid their heads 
together to frustrate, if possible, the Government 
measure, but in vain. ‘Their absurd privileges, 
absurd to every one but themselves, will lb: 
abolished ; their non-efliciency rendered efficient; 
and their prescriptive bigotry neutralized by 
liberal measures. 
all sects and classes to the honours and advan- 
tages of the University will form an era in the 
Educational and Collegiate history of the country. 

Whilst the Government has been making head 
against the Ecclesiastical powers at home, and 
doing much to restrain the zeal of Churchmen to 
render the Church more “ efficient’ in their esti- 
mation, that is, more exclusive and dogmatic, they 
are acting upon a totally different principle with 
the Colonial Churches. It has been their aim to 
prevent Synodical action in Convocation here; 
but, in the Colonial Churches, that privilege is 
about to be conceded, and the Church will be al- 


lowed to legislate for themselves independent of 


the Government. Lord John Russell justifies this 
on the ground that those Churches being less con- 
nected with the State, they have a greater right, 
as well as a greater necessity, for self-legislation. 
We much question, however, if this concession 
will not be attended with much annoyance to the 
,_ different sects of Christians, who are already 
viewed with jealousy and disfavour by the clergy 
of the Established Church. ° 


‘ > 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has met with an | ™@nner 


The admission of Dissenters of 


REGISTER. 


The Bill for the alteration of Parliamentary 


Oaths, proposed by Lord John Russell, is intended 


to mect the scruples (God save the mark!) of Ro- 
members. He might as well abo- 
lish the oath altogether; for ’tis evident, by the 
in which the Catholic members have 
swallowed the old oaths, that they have a large 
stock of “‘ mental reservation” in reserve, to meet 
any such contingency, in which the welfare of 
their church is concerned. 

The sailing of a portion of the fleet destined 
for the Baltic, under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier, took place on the 10th ult., in presence 
of her Majesty, and an immense concourse of 
people. The day was beautifully fine, and the 
scene was perhaps one of the most interesting that 
has occurred since the sailing of the fleet to meet 
the formidable Spanish Armada, in the days of 
“Good Queen Bess.”’ It was, indeed, a proud 
day for Queen Victoria; and we trust that the 
result of this great and expensive armament will 
be the hastening of that peace which the self-will 
of one man has brought into jeopardy in so large 
a portion of continental Europe. The Baltic fleet 
is considered the finest that ever left the English 
ports, and consists of forty-four ships of different 
This fleet was manned exclusively with 
volunteers, not having one pressed man on board. 

This event was preceded by a dinner given by 
the Reform Club to Sir Charles Napier, at which 
were present three Cabinet Ministers, namely, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, and Sir W. 
Molesworth. The first-named nobleman took the 
chair, and spoke to the several toasts which were 
given; and the meeting appears to have been one 
of great interest and enthusiasm. Exceptions 
have been taken, by some members of the House 
ot Commons, to the presence at this dinner of the 
Cabinet Ministers as unprecedented and improper, 
it being a political meeting of a political body; 
and Lord Palmerston’s speeches were much criti- 
cised by Mr. Bright, as exhibiting levity unbe- 
coming the seriousness of the occasion. 

Mr. Chambers has again brought forward a 
Bill for the appointment of a Committec to inquire 
into the Abuses of Nunneries throughout the 
country ; and in spite of the opposition of the 
pro-Catholic party, it was carried by a majority 
of 67, so that there is every reason to hope that 
the conventual system will now be thoroughly 
investigated; and we are sure that the more 
this is done, the more clearly will it appear 
that that system is immoral, unconstitutional, 
and inhuman. The increase of nunneries in this 
country, in spite of a positive law for their sup- 
pression, is one of those strange anomalies in our 
social system which renders legislation in such 
cases a burlesque and a mockery. 

The most remarkable circumstance of the past 
month, is the publication in the Petersburg Ga- 
sette of an official statement, by which the Czar 


classes. 
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his designs upon Turkey so long back as 1844, and 
that therefore her plea of ignorance is false. 
This has been the cause of the production of a 
series of private papers in the House of Commons, 
unfolding a nefarious proposal of the Emperor to 
the British Government to break up the Turkish 
Empire, as incapable of sustaining itself; and, 
although he did not propose to take possession of 
any part himself, by his offer of Egypt to Britain 
itis very plain that lus intention was to possess 
himself of Constantinople and all the Turkish 
territory lying between that city and Russia. 

The honest and indignant manner in which our 
ministers refused to have anything to do with 
this infamous act of spoliation, which would have 
been a repetition of the division of Poland, makes 
us proud of being Englishmen; whilst the crafty, 
designing, false, and dishonest conduct of Nicholas 
throughout this and the whole of the Eastern 
question forms a perfect contrast to that of the 
british Government. 


The strikes in the North continue with unabated | 


vigour and folly. The masters are now import- 
ing new hands from the sister island, which has 
led to some demonstrations on the part of the 
“leaders”’ of the operative strikesmen that may 
lead the ‘‘ leaders” themselves a dance we firmly 
believe them fully entitled to. Several of these 
worthies have been arrested ; and whatever may 


would make it appear that England was aware of 


FOREIGN. 


The Emperor of the Freach has received a 
reply from him of Russia, to the letter referred 
to in our last number, as written by Louis Napo- 
leon to Nicholas. In this reply he throws the 
odium of war upon the Western Powers, and stiil 
declares his wish for peace, although he has from 
the first been making the most gigantic prepara- 
tions for aggressive warfare. ‘The manly way in 
which Louis Napoleon meets and annihilates the 
falsehoods of the Russian Czar is highly creditable to 
him. He says truly that *‘ the dispute is not as be- 
tween France and England assisting the Porte and 
Kussia—but between Russia and every State that 
has a respect for what is right ; and whose opinion 
and interest must compel it to support the good 
cause.’ The preparations for war by the French 
Government continue with unabated speed. The 
contingent of troops destined for the East are in 
the course of being shipped off, nor will either 
they or the British troops arrive a day too soon. 

The proposal of the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
to raise a loan of 250,000,000 francs has been 
acceded to at once by the Chambers, which have 
expressed their determination to support the 
‘coming struggle with all the resources of the 
‘country. In France, as well as in England, the 

war is decidedly popular; and it may be said that 
neither country were ever better prepared to sus- 
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have been the immediate cause of this measure, | tin a contest than at the present time. 
it will not be within the power of the law to) Lhe part that Austria and Prussia may 
inflict upon them one thousandth part of the | ultimately take in the contest, — for we be- 
misery they have been the means of bringing | lieve it will be impossible for them to remain 
‘long neuter,—is still the subject of painful 
|anxiety to England and France. It is probable 
COLONTAL. | th it Austria at least will wait the result of the 
The intelligence from the Fast Indies is not | first onsct, and then take the successful side. 
satisfactory. In Burmah the position of the | Prussia is bound hand and foot by the blood - 
British is by no means secure, it being still he- | relationship between her sovereign and the Czar ; 
lieved that the Burmese native government are | but the Prussians are almost to a man opposed to 
preparing for an attack upon them. Another| Ttussia. Austria has already a large army ©: 
officer, Captain Barry, of the Arracan Battalion, observation on the Turkish frontiers, watchin; 
has been shot dead in crossing a river, having | tc course of events, Her interest is to support 
been led into an ambuscade by his false native | (ie Allies; but her sympathies are with the 
guides. Tranquillity prevails in other parts of our | Northern despot, who helped her out of her Hun- 
vast Indian Empire. There appears to have been | garlan struggle, and whose hatred of everything 
some apprehension of a Persian war, and prepara- | like frecdom corresponds so well with her own, 
tions were in progress to repel aggression; but} In the Principalities, no events of importance 
nothing certain had transpired on the subject. jhave transpired. The Turks still remain se- 
The Australian colonies continue in a flourish- | curely intrenched at Kalafat, nor have any serious 
ing state. “The quantity of gold produced is as | attempts been made by the Russians to dislodg « 
large as ever, and some fresh fields have been|them. It is reported, however, that the latter 
discovered which turn out very productive. At | are crossing the Danube at three points, and that 
Victoria nearly 100,000 oz. had been brought in | they are throwing chains across the mouths of the 
by the escort, the weck previous to the sailing of | Danube, to prevent any hostile ship from entcr- 
the dispatches. The tax upon the diggers has | ing that river. At present the weather 1s BEVEre, 
been again advanced to 20s. per month, but does | and opposed to military operations. The number 
hot appear to have produced any excitement|of Russian troops in the whole of W ullachia is 
amongst them. Since the Mint was established | estimated at not more than 122,000 ; but, ‘rua 
at Sidney, less gold is, of course, coming here, | the preparations that are making in Kussia, it is 
and less coin going out thither. The colonists probable that as soon as the weather is favourable, 
will now only send their surplus; and as the | large masses will be poured into that country, 
increasing trade will require an increase of cir- | with the view of out-numbering their opponents. 
culating medium, much less gold-dust or nuggets , Nor is the life of his subjects of so much import- 
will be exported. ance to the Czar, as to prevent him oan Seaee 
u& 


upon the families of their unhappy dupes. 
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army after army, however certain the destruction 
that awaits them. ‘That the war is unpopular in 


Russie, to the extent of exciting apprehensions in | 


the mind of the Government, is confirme1 by the 
fact that martial-law has been proclaimed through- 
out the empire ; which can only be accounted for 
by indications of insurrection. A levy of nine 
men out of every thousand of the entire population, 
which amounts to three per cent. of the effective 
males, cannot be otherwise than dangerous, when 
the treatment of the Russian soldiers is consi- 
dered. Nicholas may yet be taught the truth, 
that a Government that hangs on a single life 1s 
but a precarious affair. 

The insurrection which has broken out amongst 


‘the Greek population in Bulgaria and in Greece 


itself, will be troublesome; but if met in time 
may be put down. A British naval officer ‘Cap. 
tain Peel) being off the coast of Greece recently, 
where a body of two thousand Arnauts were com- 
mitting ravages, landed with a hundred marines 
and blue-jackets, and put the whole to flight. 

In China the revolution is still in progress, but 
not so successful as at first. It was reported that 
the Rebels or Reformers, or whatever they are 
called, had taken Teen-tsin, the seaport of Pekin, 
but this is contradicted. It is, however, believed 
that Pekin itself is in considerable danger, as the 
insurgents are daily approaching nearer to that 
northern capital of the empire. 
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My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, the Story of my 
Education. By Huon Mirrier, Author of * The 
Old Red Sandstone,” &e. ke. Edinburgh: John- 
stone and Hunter. 1854. 


Sucu a story of such a life as this has never been 
told before. There is no risk in prophesying that 


it will take its stand at once as the first and most | 


perfect piece of autobiography of the present day 
—perhaps of any day. It is chictly a narrative 
of events which, though of a kind generally held 
to be of little or no public concern, are yet too 


important in their bearing upon the individual | 


character for any man safely to ignore them or to 
regard them as trifling in his own experience. It 
is the history of the formation of a truly noble 
and independent character amid such circum- 
stances and influences as those to which the vast 


multitude of common men are exposed from their 


youth up, and it tells to all men, in language not 
to be misunderstood, what it is in the power of 
each to accomplish for himself. To the working- 
men of Britain such a narrative may stand in the 
stead of a new gospel—showing as it does the 
eflicacy of self-respect and self-reliance in working 
out an honourable eompetence and a solid repu- 
tation. It is true that all who start in this race 
need not expect to win the same prize—it will 
require a man of large heart and large brain, and 
something yet more, to tread in the steps of Hugh 
Miller—but each may win for himself something 
better than the mere visible rewards of the most 
successful competitor, in building up his intel- 
lectual strength, and in cherishing the conscious- 
ness of integrity and well-doing. 

Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty in 1802, of 
respectable parents, his father being master of a 
small vessel navigating among the north-eastern 
coasts of Scotland. He was a first-rate seaman, 
but perished in a wild tempest while Hugh was 
yet achild atadame’s school. His death reduced 
his family to comparative poverty. But the boy 








‘stuined blotches of blood.’’ 


had friends in his uncles, shrewd and intelligent 
men, who befriended the widow and her child. 
He learned to read, and soon made the delightful 
discovery that the art of reading is the art of 
finding stories in books. Discovering first the 


story of Joseph, he got into a corner, on the dis- 


missal of school, and there conned it over again 
and again—the other stories of the Old and New 
Testament followed, and then came the immortal 
classics, ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘‘ Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,’ ‘‘ Blue Beard,” &e. Homer, Bunyan, 
Defoe, works of romance and works on theology, 
came into his clutches next, and the boy was a 
devouring reader before his schooling might be 


said to have fairly commenced. In his school 


preceptors he was not fortunate, and he and his 
companions spent whole days and weeks in ram- 
bling excursions over the rocks and in the caverns 
along the coast. The abominable exhibition of 
cock-fighting was an institution of the school. 


One day in each year the cocks fought on the « 


school-room floor, the whole day being devoted to 
the battle. ‘‘ For wecks after it had passed the 
school-floor would continue to retain its deeply- 
Miller contented 
himself with paying his subscription, but fought 
no cocks. Adjoining the school was a slaughter- 
house, where the boys occasionally exercised the 
privilege of sticking a pig—another sport for 
which he showed no predilection. Uncle Sandy, 
who appears to have been a close observer of na- 
ture, was of more use to young Hugh than the 
pedagogue—and from him it is likely that he 
acquired much of the habit of observation and 
patient thorough investigation which in after 
years stood him in so much stead. His truant 
rambling habits led him into some perils, from 


. . A . 
one of which he had a narrow escape with a 


companion, the two having ventured into a cavern 
at the approach of neap tides, where they would 


have been shut up for a week, anl probably 
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starved, had not the townspeople come to their |“ Od, Andro, man, just rax out your han’ and tak in my 

rescue in a boat. Miller celebrated this event by | S®™-box 

a poetical effusion, which had well-nigh entailed " a : , 

aa him the patronage of the town school-mis- |  . With this practical philosopher Hugh served 

tress, though he was lucky enough to escape it. | "8 apprenticeship, during which he became ac- 

A visit to a maternal aunt in the Highlands, 4% nted with the severities of labour, and with 
some of the worst features of the labourer’s con- 


re he subsequently spent his autumnal holi- | °°" 
wae q Ae dition. He tells us that he narrowly escaped 


days, brought him into connection with Cousin |= , ; io 8 
George, who was destined to exercise a powerful | from the influences of the drinking usages of the 


influence upon his future career. George, though | Profession to which he belonged. Drinking at 
a mason, was an accomplished man, of literary  °?° time two glasses of whiskey, he found that 
tastes; and it was from observing the advantage | ater it he could not master the sense of a passage 
that his cousin derived by making a good use of 7 | Bacon’s Essays,” which he carried in his 
the leisure afforded by the three winter months, | pocket. 
when masons cannot work, that Hugh resolved | The condition into which I had brought myself was, I 
upon becoming a mason himself. ~ felt, one of degradation, I had sunk, by my own act, 
A new schoolmaster, who “ got diurnally | tor the time, to a lower level of intelligence than that 
drunk,” another who got perplexed into fatuity ; 0D Which it was my privilege to be placed; and, though 
by the zealous Baptists, and a third who was | the state could have been no very favourable one for 
P ; : - .| forming a resolution, I in that hour determined that I 
always courting wealthy ladies with “acres of} sould never again sacrifice my capacity for intellectual 
charms,’ failed in impressing the youth of Cromarty enjoyment to a drinking usage; and, with God's help, I 
with any very profound love of learning. Young | Ws enabled to hold by the determination. 
Miller and his companions preferred a sort of 
Crusoe life among the caverns to the benches of 
the school-room. ‘They took possession of ‘‘ Mar- 
cus Cave,’’ where they indulged in the enjoyment 
of a wild half-savage lite, devouring limpets, 
periwinkles, crabs, and lump-fish, together with 
potatoes which they had not planted and pease 
and beans which they had not sown, dressed at a 
fire made with fragments of wrecks that strewed My master and I returned to Conon-side on a Saturday 
the shore. Here they were very happy, and often | ¢, ening, where we found twenty-four workmen crowded 
lingered to a late hour, startling with their | in a rustic eorn-kiln, open from gable to gable, and not 


gleaming fires the belated and benighted boatman | #bove thirty feet in length. A row of rude beds, formed 
(of undressed slabs, ran along the sides; and against 


ane ‘OUSINg > BUS y § > Coast-2ui ° . : 

al gory Mid aie om . ~ oe te we one of the gables there blazed a line of fires, with what 
- ou ap J seems So Wit, Aum are known as mason's seltiny-irons stuck into the stone- 

scarum youth, not at all averse to a quarrel. In| work behind, for suspending over them the pots used 

a battle with a mulatto, who drew his knife upon | in cooking the food of the squad. The scene as we 


him, he whipped forth his own steel and wounded | emtered was one of wild confusion. A few of the soberer 
workmen were engaged in “ baking and firing” oaten 


his adversary in the thig! -eople beg: war 
} " tee ? , “on e — h gan to regard cakes, aud a few more occupied, with equal sobriety, in 
um as a dangerous boy. 18 8C 1001 education cooking their evening pormdge; but in front ‘of the 
euded suddenly in a quarrel and fight with the | building there was a wild party of apprentices, who were 


inaster about the spelling of the word “ awful.” | riotously endeavouring to prevent a Highland shepherd 
~ |aprons at the affrighted animals; and a party equally 


that filled him with aches and bruises for “| bent on amusement inside, were joining with burlesque 
mouth, and the boy, taking down his cap from} yehemence in a song which one of the men, justly 
the peg, marched out of the school, never to enter proud of his musical talents, had just struck up. Sud- 
it more—revenging his drubbing next day by the | denly the song ceased, and with wild uproar a bevy of 


composition of a pasquinade despatched through | “8#t or ten workmen burst out into the green in full 
© | pursuit of a squat little fellow, who had, they said, 


the post to the pedagogue. ‘ . insulted the singer. The ery rose wild and high, “ A 
lo the mortification of his uncles, who wished | ramming! a ramming!" ‘The little fellow was seized 


him to prosecute his education with a view to and thrown down; and five men—one holding his head, 


some profession, the youth, now about seventeen, and one stationed at each arm and leg—proceeded aU 
‘execute on his body the stern behests of barrack-law, 


chose the calling of a mas d was b - 
venathnn ta wd . ans Om, yer 1 M as — ¥ J | He was poised like an ancient battering-ram, and driven 
Prenssoe 50 Uncle David, & queers aracter, mut a end-long against the wall of the kiln—that important 
geod workman, “‘ who made a conscience of eVery part of his person coming in violent contact with the 
stone he laid.” /masonry “ where,” according to Butler, “4 kick hurts 
honour” very much. After the third biow, however, he 
_ Though by no means a bold or daring man, he was, | was released, and the interrupted nung 5000 om ae 
froin sheer abstraction, when engrossed in his employ- fore. I was astonished and somewhat = , id _ 
nent, more thoroughly insepsible to personal danger | specimen of barrack life ; but, getting quieUy inside 
hi indivi er knew. ( . | building, I succeeded in cooking for my uncle and my- 
than almost any other individual I ever knew. On one | building, pelle Barware m4 
occasion, when an overloaded boat, in which he was | self some porridge over one of the piece 
arrying. : hen stole off, as early as I could, to my lair in the 
carrying stones from the quarry to the neighbouring and th 4 C “ peggy hme 
town, was overtaken by u series of rippling seas, and | solitary hay-loft, for there was 
suddenly sank, leaving him standing on one of the barrack. 
‘arts s . > tl : ‘ly said to his : 
thwarts submerged to the throat, he mere Y sa 11S . wifi’ E » yolum itself 
partner, on seeing his favourite snull mull float Past, We must refer the reader tu the v ] c 


Ere long, Miller’s master was reduced by mis- 
fortune to the condition of a journeyman, but the 
apprentice stuck to him, and participated in all 
the miseries of the bothy and barrack life to 
which masons in Scotland are subject. The fol- 
lowing peep into one of these places is sug- 
gestive :— 
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for some strange pictures of barrack-life, and still 
stranger delineations of character proper to such 
a state of existence. Miller pursued his poetical! 
studies and geological explorations in spite of 
such adverse circumstances, and he records some 
admirable reflections relative to the effect of the 


bothy and barrack system upon the character of 


the Scottish labourers. Notwithstanding his fail- 
ing health, he wrought out the full term of his 
apprenticeship. Our narrow limits forbid us to 
follow our guide through the wanderings of his 
journeymanship; and we must proceed all too 
briefly, to notice a few of the more characteristic 
events of his career. In 1824 we find lim at 


work near Edinburgh, in the full confidence ot 


his employers; but, as is usually the case, in ill 
odour with his fellow-labourers because he took 
no part in their drinking-bouts. He threw him- 
self for compensation upon his evening walks, and 
the study of nature, but found the trespass-law 
a serious drawback. On this subject he makes 
the remark :— 


Were our beloved monarch to regard such of the 
gentiemen of her Court as taboo their Glen Tilts, and 
shut up the passes of the Grampians, as a sort 
loyal destructives of a peculiar type, who make it then 
vocation to divest her people of their patriotism, and 
who virtually teach them that a « untry no longer theirs 
isnot worth the fighting for, it might be 
concluded that she was but manifesting in 
direction the good sé which has ever 
guished her. 


of dis- 


yer an? iy 
. 4 
one othe 


stron distin 


A remark in which we cordially join. The fol- 
lowing striking sketch of a character often to be 
met with in the working ranks, is one that we 
cannot bring ourselves to pass over, notwith- 
standing its length— 


The most remarkable man in our 
fellow of three-and twentyv—at least 
guard as any of his companions, but m™ : 
strength of character and intellect, and with all his wild- 
ness, marked by very noble traits. He was a strongly 
and not inelecantly formed man, of about six feet, dark 


party was a young 
as much a black- 


mssesscu Ol creat 
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than he, or hed looser notions regarding the legitimacy 
of the uses to which he applied them. And yet, not. 
withstanding, he was a generous hearted fellow; and, 
under the influence of religions principle, would, like 
Jurns himself, have made a very nobleman. In grady. 
ally forming my acquaintance with him, | was at first 
struck by the circumstance that he never joined in the 
clumsy ridicule with which I used to be assailed by the 
other workmen. When left, too, om one occasion, in 
consecnence of a tacit combination against me, to rol] 
up a large stone to the sort of block-bench, or siege, ag 
it is technically termed, on which the mass had to be 
hewn, and as 1 was slowly succeeding im doing, through 
dint of very violent effort, what some two or three men 
usually united to do, Charles stepped out to assist me; 
and the combination at once broke down. ...... He 
was not only an excellent operative mechanic, but pos. 
sessed also of considerable architectural skill; and in 
this special province we found an interchange of idea 
not unprofitable. -He had a turn, too, for reading, 
though he was by no means extensive ly re mua; and 
liked to converse about books. Nor, though the faculty 
had been but little cultivated, was he devoid of an eye 
for the curious in nature. On directing his attention, 
one morning, to a well-marked impression of lepidoden- 
dron, which delicately fretted with its lozenge-shaped net- 


work one of the planes of the stone before me, he began 


| 1! > 
i 1elLiOow 
| 


na 


complexioned, and of a sullen cast of countenance, which. 
however, though he could, I doubt not. become quite 
as formidable as he looked, concealed in his ordinary 
moods much placidity of temper, and a rich vein ot 
humour. Charles ——, was the recognised hero of the 
squad : 
admired him most. Burns tells us that he “ often court 
ed the acquaintance of the part of mankind commonls 
known by the ordinary phrase of blackguards;” and 
ihat, “though disgraced by follies, nay, sometimes 
stained with guilt, he had vet found among them, in 
not a few instances, some of the noblest virtnes—mayv 
nanimity, generosity, di-interested friendship, and even 
modesty.” I cannot say with the poet, that I ever 
eourted the acquaintance of blackguards; but thoueh 
the labouring man may select his friends, he cannot 
choose his work fellows; and so I have not unfrequently 
come in contact with blackguards, and have hed oppor- 
tunities of pretty thoroughly knowing them. And my 
experi nee of that class has bee n much the reverse ot 
that of Burns. I have found their virtues of 
a merely theatric cast, and their vices real: much as 
sumed gé@nerosity in some instances, but a callousness 


" 1}. 
USUALLY 


of feeling, and meanness of spirit, lying concealed bi 

neath. In this poor fellow, however, | certain!|y did 
find a sample of the nobler variety of the genus. Poor 
Charles did too decidedly belong to it... . te «me 


man of the party squandered his gains more reckless!y 


but he differed considerably from the men who |! 


to describe, with a minuteness of observation, not com. 
mon among working-men, certain strange forms which 
hed attrected his notice among the gray tlag-stones of 
Forfarshire. LT long after recognised in lis dese:iption 
that strange crustacean of the middle old sandstone 
of Seotland, the Pterygotus,—an organism which was 
wholly unknown at this time to geologists, and which 
is but partially known still; and I saw in 1858, on the 
publication, in its first edition, of the ‘“ Elements,” 
sur Charl: Lye ll, what he meant to indicate, by a rude 


, 
oO; 


ketch which he drew on the stone before us, and which, 
to the base of a semi-ellipsis, somewhat resembling a 
horse shoe, united an angular prolongation, not very 


unlike the iron stem of a pointing-trowel drawn from 


the handle. Hle had evideutly seen, long ere it had 
been detected Ly the scientilie eve, that strange ichthy- 
olyte of the old red system, the Cephalaspis. His 


y, though he used to tell it with great humour, and 
little dramatie effect, was, in reality, a very sad one.. 
He hed quarreiled, when quite a lad, with one of his 
workmen, and was unfortunate enough in the 
pugilistiec encounter which followed, to Lreak lis jaw bone, 


and otherwise so severely to injure him, that tor some 
time his recovery seemed doubtful. Flying, pursued by 
the offecrs of the law, he was, aftera few days’ hiding, 
pprehended, lodged in jail, tried at the High Court of 
lusticiary, and ultimately sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisouiuent. And these three months he had to spend— 


for such wes the wretched arrangement of the time—in 
the worst society in the world. In sketching, as he some- 
times did, for the general amusement, the characters of the 


various prisoners with whom he had associated—from the 


sneaking pickpocket and the murderous ruffian, to the 
simple Highland smugzler, who had converted his grain 
into whiskey, with scarce intelligence enough to see that 
there was aught morally wrong in the transaction—he 
sought only to be as graphic and as humorous as he 
could, and always with complete success. But there at- 
tached to his narrations one unintentional moral; and I 
cannot yet call them up without feeling indignant at that 
detestable preetice of promiscuous imprisonment which 
so long obtained in our country, and which had the effect 
converting its jails into such complete criminal- 
tanufacturing institutions, that, had the honest men of 
the community risen and dealt by them as the Lord 
Georve Gordon mob dealt with Newgate, I hardly think 


Ol 


they would have been acting out of character. Poor 
Charles had a nobility in his nature which saved him 
from being contaminated by what was worst in his 
meancr associates; but he was none the better for his 


imprisonment, and he quitted jail of course a marked 
man....... He was as deci ledly a leader : mong his 
brother workmen as I myself had been, when sowing my 
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wild-oats, ma my ag pa nape in its oot | a length, and gave rise to a number of 
S > and in a country such as ours, AHOoWs no such . net 
ts cay man as it does to the boy; and so his leader- local eriticisms very ~ - rae we jee mn 
ship, dangerous both to himself and his associates, had Sag. A OWSEESNT 6s Ge itine- 
chiefly as the scene of his trophies the grosser and more | rant lecturer made them the subject of his 
lawless haunts of vice and dissipation. His course evening readings, and, in the presence of the 
through life was a sad,and I fear a brief one. When author, who went to hear what he had to say, 
thet sudden crash in the mamercial worl i took place, in | esa them without remorse, until he was hissed 
which the speculation mania of I824— 25 tern ninated, he | hor ubletinin 9 he ~ ss N 
was, with thousands more, thrown out of employment ; e by the audience. ext day, the poct 
and, having saved not a farthing of his earnings, he was has enough to do to prevent a sympathising 
compelled, under the pressure of actual want, to enlist as / ¢ ousin from knocking out the brains of the critic, 
a soldier into one of the regiments of the line, bound for by wavy of establishing the credit of the bard. A 
one of the inter-tropical colonies. And there, os his old | ‘discriminating and friendly review of his book 
comrades lost all trace of him, he too probably fell a vic- kk Bremen staged er 
tim, in an insalubrious climate, to old habits and new| UY a2 unknown hand, ultimately satisfies both 
a the author and his friends. The above literary 
essays were soon followed by others, autobio- 
After passing one winter in Edinburgh, Mr. er: aphic: al ant d controversial, and the author was 
Miller found it would be an act of prudence to | advised to abandon his mechanical calling and 
return home. The dust of the stone he had been | take to literature as a profession. He was not 
hewing tor two years had begun to affect his lungs | preps ared to venture upon this, and continued to 
severely, and other symptoms combined to con- | live by the labour of his hands through the era 
vince him that he was in no condition to resume | of the cholera, the French Revolution, and the 
his labours. Ile states that the affection from| Reform Bill. He was often visited by ladies 
which he suffered is so general among the Sain. | while at work in his uncle’s garden, or in the 
burgh stonecutters that few pass their fortieth | churchyaed—-end 4 it was in the former place that 
year unscathed, and not one in fifty attains to his | the “inevitable she’ who had heard of him as 
forty-fifth year. He took his passage homeward, | the Cromarty poet, first crossed his path, though 
and continued for some months after his return in| but for a moment. They met again, of course, 
a delicate and precarious state of health, but at | and the poet was not slow to discern that the fair 
length the strength of his constitution prevailed, | vision was a being qualified to take her place in 
and threw off the malady. As health returned, | the most intellectual circles of the district. It 
he b gan business in a small way tor himself, /scems that both were attached to each other long 
hewing dial-stones, and sculptured tablets and | ere they discovered the fact—and then they came 
tombstones, of a more improved design than those |} to the agreement to wait three years more in 
common in the district. In this way he found he | Scotland for the turn of events, and at the end of 
could live, and did in fact live what appears to| that time, if nothing offered, to quit the country 
lave been a very pleasant life, diversitied with | for America, and share the same fate in a strange 
healthful excursions, improving studics, and pro-|land. ‘lwo of the years have, however, scarcely 
fitable friends ships. Ile makes the acqui aintance pi assed away, W hen we find the mason- poet esta- 
of the new minister, in a rather characteristic ren- | blished as accountant in a branch bank in Cro- 
contre, and enjoys and profits by his intimacy | marty, and enjoying a reputation as the author 
froin that time forward. of a successful volume on the ‘ Legends of the 
Finding employment fall short in the summer | North of Scotland.” It was not, however, till 
of 1828, he removes to Inverness, thinking that after a courtship of five years that he received the 
his style of cutting inscriptions might procure him | hand of the lady, and the pair began housekeeping 
work in some of the churchyards, and taking upon an income not much exceeding a hundred «a 
with him a letter of introduction to the minister, | year. Mr. Miller now commenced writing for the 
by whose recommendation he hoped to obtain ad- | periodicals, contributing occasionally to ‘‘ Cham- 
mittance to the poct’s corner of the Jnaverness bers’ Journal;” and he pays a well-deserved tribute 
Courier. His interview with the minister is a to those gentlemen by whose kindness and en- 
most amusing scene—he gets the better of the , courageme ent 80 many have benefited. 
reverend in an argument, and of course loses all But we must now pass on to the religious 
patronage, and his contributions to the journal are controversies of 1859. Mr. Miller, a thorough 
not printed. He finds but little work —but establishment man, though of unusually liberal 
having all the more time for observation and opinions, took the warmest interest in the non- 
study, prosecutes his geological pursuits with intrusionist principle. He saw the Church of 
vigour. Piqued at the rejection of his poems, he Scotland, which he regarded as the patrimony of 
resolves to print a selection from them in a small the people, won by the blood of their fathers, in 
volume, and, putting the manuscript into the a position the most critical, and asked himself— 
hands of the printer of the Courter, returns to Can I do anything for my Church in her hour of 
Cromarty, in time to witness the funeral of Uncle peril? He spent a sleeple ss night, revolving the 
James, who had died shortly before. question, and sat down in the morning to state 
While the poems were passing through the | his views in a letter addressed to Lord Brougham. 
press, their author produced a series of papers The letter, when finished, was despatched to the 
on the Herring Fishery, which appeared in the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Candlish. It was printed as 
a Courter, and were, as they deserved! a pamphlet, and a rapidly through four edi- 
to be, well received. The poems appeared: tions. it Lappened that the os ey Non-Iutru- 
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sionists were on the point of establishing a news- 
paper to advocate the interests of the assaulted 
Church, and were in want of an editor. A fitter 
man for the pu than the author of the 
pamphlet could not be desired, and, in consequence, 
a few days only elapsed ere Mr. Miller received 
an invitation to Edinburgh to undertake the 
editorship of the ‘‘ Witness’’—a post which he 
has occupied, as all the world knows, from the 
commencement of 1840 to the present hour. It 


was in the columns of the “‘ Witness,’ during the | 


first year of its existence, that the series of geo- 
logical papers appeared, which constituted Mr. 
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bution. M. Cousin does not take upon himself tp 
assert that science is impossible on the one hand, 
or that spiritualism is follyon the other. Science 
is possible, but it serves to illustrate and consojj- 
date, not annihilate, the spiritual. The spiritual, 
however, is as necessary to the sanctity and 
utility of “‘ positive philosophy,” as positive phi- 
losophy is necessary to the wisdom and utility of 
‘‘idealism.”’ This position, which, besides being 
the most modest, is, also, the most plausible, has 
secured for itself the distinction of ‘‘ Eclecticism,” 
'M. Cousin observes, however, and truly, that 
though eclecticism is dear to him as the light of 





Miller’s work on the “Old Red Sand-stone ’—a 


the history of philosophy, the source of that light 








work which has received the unqualified praise of | must be found elsewhere. “ Eclecticism is one of 
the first geologists in Europe. ‘the most important and useful applications of the 
From want of space, we have said nothing of the | philosophy we teach, but it is not its principle.” 
author’s studies in the book of nature, which in | The book is charming in style, as well as clear in 
this volume are detailed with interesting minute- | arrangement and valuable in substance. Great 
ness—nothing of his personal friends, sketches of | credit is duc to the translator, not only for the 
whose biography enrich its pages—and nothing | fidelity, but for the ease, and grace, ard dignity 
of the manliness of his religious life. Let us| with which he has accomplished his task. To those 
advise all our readers to procure the book—they| who are interested in the great conflict of this, 
will find it a genuine portrait of a genuine man, |; which has been the conflict of every age, we 
a repository of wholesome, invigorating philo-| strongly recommend an immediate and careful 
sophy, as well as a complete picture-gallery | perusal of the volume before us. We ask not 
of the marvels of nature and the phases of human, what is their stand-point; it is a book for the 
life and character. devotees of all exclusive theories. The students 
of philosophy will need no such stimulus; they 
will spontaneously scek, we are sure they will 
Lectures on the True. the Beautiful. and the Good, “Miversally respect the production. We have not 
By M. V. Covsiy. ‘Translated by O. W. Waicur. | Space here to discuss the merits of Eclecticism; but 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, | this exposition of it demands our warmest appro- 
Adams, and Co. bation. 


For more than twenty years the name of Victor. 


Cousin has been fainiliar to the students of phi- | 

/ ‘ . if « . . ‘ ll- . ve -P . ‘ 

losophy. During that period he has not ceas “¥ Adventures in the Wilds of North America. By 

ts At il ] Pipe I oo ae Coe oO Cuarntes Laxuayx. In Two Parts. (Travellers 

investigate all systems, and to expound his own. | Library, 55 and 56.) Loudon: Longmans. 1854 
Sf are . 4 Db € Oe e . 


The volume before us contains a careful and lucid 

resumé of his foimer publications, and may, there- , Tuere is, in these small volumes, a great deal of 
fore, be regarded as a compact statement of that Very curious and interesting matter of a kind 
eclecticism of which its author is the acknow-| Which the European traveller in the far West 
ledged and honoured representative. In his own , Seldom records. Mr. Lanman has spent many 
words, ‘‘ This book contains the abridged but exact | years of his life as a wanderer among the forests 
expression of his convictions on the fundamental | and upon the rivers and lakes of North America, 
points of philosophic science. In it will be, and has recorded his strange and diversified ex- 
openly seen the method, that is the soul of his periences in a series of sketches and recollections 
enterprise, his principles, his processcs, his re- ot the ground he has gone over, and the sporting 
sults.’ Under the three heads which constitute | exploits of which he has been either the hero or 
the title, he embraces psychology, wsthetics,, the witness. In the course of his rambles he has 
ethics, natural right, public right, and theodicy. , met with many strange adventures and fallen in 
The survey of this vast range is necessarily rapid, with characters no 1 ss strange, and he describes 
but it is exceedingly clear and complete. “Having these and relates those with a graphic simplicity 
shown the necessity, and established the existence | delightful to read, and in a style as different as 
of absolute primary principles, he proceeds to can be imagined from that of the hackneyed book- 
prove that the basis of absolute truth is not in| maker. The reminiscences of his piscatorial ex- 
man, iu particular beings and the world, or in perience strike us as being peculiarly novel. We 
itself, but in God. He thus demolishes the scep- | shall quote one of his confessions, not perhaps 
ticism of Kant, and at the same time provides a, Very creditable to himself, but as illustrative of 
noble basis of faith in the Divine and True. It | 40 interesting fact in natural history. 

wili be perceived that the whole theme is relevant | 
to the great controversy of our own times; and| We were on a trouting expedition, and happened to 
we may be allowed to assert that the mode of | reach Lake George early in June, before the basse were 


treatment is worthy of the theme, and of the con-| eee, ya we rs ae, rv our friend M>. 
troversy to the setilement of which it is - a Se See e idea having occurred to 


a Conttl- | us of spearing a few fish by torchlight, we secured the 
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serviees of an experienced fisherman, and, with a boat reprint of an American work, containing a series 
well supplied with fat pine, we launched ourselves on the o¢ interesting tales descriptive of domestic man- 
quiet Walters of the lake about an hour after sundown. " and a & , t] ther side of the Atl : 

Basse were very abundant, and we succeeded in killing | ; ers anc Customs On . ue Ove . “ er uc. 
some half dozen of a large size. We found then exceed: They are adapted for the use of } familics and 
jagly tame, and noticed when we approached that they | young persons, and though not coming under the 
were invariably alone, occupying the centre of a circular | generic denomination of religious books, being 
end sandy place among the rocks and stones. We i2-| Written ina sprightly and readable style, have yet 


uired ihe cause of this, and were told that the basse | a a ee ° , 
a easting their spawn, and that the circular spaces | * decidedly religious tone, and will form an 


were the beds where the young were protected. On| acceptable addition to the parent's and teacher's 
hearing this, our conscience was somewhat troubled by | lending library. 
what we had been doing, but we resolved to take one | 
more fish and then go home. We now came to a large bed, | 


around the edge of which we discovered a nu:nber of very | _, . 3 a . ; . 
small fish, and over the centre of the bed a very large and | /4e Friendships of the Bible. By Amiccs. Em- 


handsome basse was hovering. We darted our spear, | bellished with Engravings. London: Partridge, 
and only wounded the poor fish. Our companion then Oakey, and Co. 1853. 
told us, that if we would go away for fifteen minutes,/ ___ F : : 
and then return to the same spot, we should have We could have wished that the writer of this 
another chance at the same fish. We did so, and the | little book had given himself room to speak out. 
predicuon was realise. We threw the spear again, and | The subject is one that might have been well 
again failed in killing our game, though we succeeded per ryer . : tl 
ia nearly cutting the fish in two pieces. “You will | 22 t with at seven or eight times the length here 
have the creature yet; let us go away again,” said my allotted to 1t. W ith what 1s said we hay e ho 
companion. We did so, and lo! to our utter astonish-| fault to find, and we have little praise to bestow. 
ment, we again saw the -_ - wc we torn,| The title suggests infinitely more than we mect 
still hovering over its tender ollspring; 40 relieve it) with in the volume, and we lay it down dissatis- 
of its pain, we darted the spear once more, and the fied h f inn Gan ; 
basse lay in our boat quite dead; and we returned to | "#€@ not so much from the avour as the paucity 
our lodgings that nicht unhappy men. We felt, with|of the entertainment. To the illustrations we 
the ancient mariner, that we “had done a hellish deed,’ | can award unqualified praise ; commending the 
. a ae —— » Dee a on . . 

oe most oo yyw: oy ia weg ae | book to those who like to sec serious matters 
that time we have ieit a desire to atone tor our wicked- ‘ Ye a RS . _ ray 

; , | treate xtraordini > ; 
ness, and we trust that the shade of Izaak Walton will treated with extraor linary brevity 
receive our hwuble confession as an atonement, &c., Kc. | 





fa hl ° e . bd , 

The reader will concur in the justice of these > z . : 

. J . A Descriptive Account of the Literary Works of John 

self-reproaches for a gratuitous act of inhuman Brit Tw ir el ar yy 
‘uclty, as the fish, owing to their being out of Pron, FD .dd-» OOry GC» Be. (from LOVO to 1849.) 
crucity, as wt, 5 5 Being a Second Part of his Autobiography. By 
season, were not fit to eat, and, therefore, the 'T. Ek. Jones. London: Printed for the Subscribers 
plea of necessity could not be urged for its justi-| tothe Testimonial. 1849. 
fication. 


Tue name of John Britton, as that of one of the 
fathers of topographical science, is familjar to 
every literary man, and to thousands besides to 
whom the history of the ecclesiastical architecture, 
the antiquities, and the natural beauties of our 
island, is matter of interest. Perhaps there is no 
man living whose life has, for a period of more 


and a perfection of self-sacrifice, inflicts upon | than half a century, been so exclusively devoted 
him more misfortune and miscry than. the most‘ literary S ataiie ¢ Certainly there is none who 
malignant and powerful enemy could have done. all oe eT eee ee " 
With every wish to encourage a young writer ,‘ than _s BU, f cmarzadle, 
who does her best to please us, we cannot com- | throughout the entire length and breadth of the 
; ’ . . 
pliment the author upon the success of this | land. As long as the monuments of human genius 
attempt. The plot is too meagre for a threc- | and industry shall survive upon our soil, and men 
. “o ‘ > » rive et r) if A ~ 
volume novel; and of knowledge of the world, shall care to learn what they are, and have been, 
without which no story of real life can ever be | °° long will the works of Britton remain for in- 
effectively written, these pages afford very little struction, for authority, and for reference. It is 
evidence. Men of the world do not talk in the | C@SY !" those who have profited by his unweary- 
language of this book, much less do they do the *"8 rescarches, without being at the pains of 
deeds here set down. What principle these acknowledging the obligation—who have made a 
quarry of his elaborate volumes, carrying off what 


volumes vindicate, what moral they enforce or. r 
illustrate, we are obliged to confess, after having | they wanted without let or hindrance, and equally 


: € ot th fa Tate ability Without gratitude—it is easy for such piratical 
“a oe bata that it is beyond our ability scribblers to carp at his labours and to m fe light 
of investigations without which they had been 

eee nothing. But our author has earned the high 
The Sunny Side, and A Peep at “ Number Five.” | position he voceupies, and will retain it long 
With the Last Leaf from Sunny Side. London: | after his detractors are forgotten. If any man 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co. seeks to know how such a reputation is to be 
Tu1s volume is a neat and handsomely illustrated | honestly won, we would refer him to this 


Agnes Valmar. A Novel. In three volumes. Lon 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1s54. 





Acnes VatmManr is the story of a woman who, 
being older by a few years than the object of her 
devoted attachment, by a refinement of fecling 
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It | The Northern Tribune. A Periodical for the People, 
f| Newcastle: Barlow. 1854. 


second part of Mr. Britton’s autobiography. 
contains the history, not of himself, but of 
that other self of a literary man, his works—of | Wy have received the first three numbers of this 
which it may be regarded in some sort as a cata- | neriodical—a cheap monthly magazine, of a local 
logue raisonnée. The record they present 13) (haracter, which has for its object the education of 
something really astounding, when one ee ae people. It professes to claim the North of 
upon the amount of wo gntepme$ ap tee England as its special field of labour, with the 
must have entailed upon their author—the thou-/| Tyneside for its centre. A considerable portion 
sands fee | a a ope ayn ea | of its space is therefore devoted dlp age ca 
through districts which could onty be travel topographical and biographical, and if the circu- 
foot—the patience and perseverance requisite to | lation be in consequence confined to a particular 
or ge works toa corms ne ote | district, it is — to ot ge oa _— br 
and the enormous expenditure they must Mave that district. Success will probably induce the 
oceasioned. Thus we find that of works amount- | proprietors, by acting on a more cosmopolitan 
ing to above four-score in number, several of them | principle, to ‘widen the range of their labours. 
involved the outlay of many thousands of pounds, ‘There is no reason why the whole population 
ee many peers m At ] should not participate in the reaper peat a — 
1s autoblography, as many of our readers are pjoeazine which promises so well. Te should 
; . ' y Ta) ‘ _" ; ‘ So ¢ — > ’ . 
aware, 15 prepared by Mr. Britton ck gg geen vote for the abolition of the ugly faces which pass 
eo a to em io E 7 part for portraits of celebrated men, and which are 
ore us has been written by alr. 4. tL. Jones, | certainly not worth the two pages of letter-press 
his friend and literary coadjutor. The personal | sacrificed to make room for them. 
history, which is now in the press, is from thie 
topographer’s own hand; and we hope to have 
the pleasure of making the reader acquainted | Poetical Worlss of John Dryden. Fdited by Ropart 
with some of its interesting details as soon as the) Bett. Vol.[1. London: ParkerandSon. 1854. 


en compete Tus is the third volume of Parker’s annotated 
—_ edition of the English poets, in which the text 
(exquisitely printed) is enriched with voluminous 
notes, critical and explanatory, and interspersed 
with interesting literary notices illustrative of the 
Tne merits of this novel, which was written some | personal history of the anthor and the events of 
five-and-twenty years ago, and was then thought | hisera. The volume contains the best of Dryden’s 
anew experiment in literature, are too well known | shorter pieces—the Satires and Odes—together 
to the public to need pointing out. It is worth! with the “Hind and Panther,” and the first of 
remarking, however, that though experiments in | the “ Tales from Chaucer.” 
this species of literature have been made by a) 
hundred different writers since “ Paul Clifford” | 
first made its appearance, no single one of them | Morbida; or, Passion Past, and Other Poems; from 
has at all approached it in excellence or can in the Cymrie and Other Sourees. London: Saunders 
any respect challenge comparison with it. The| and Otley. 1854. 
present edition is uniform with ‘‘ Pelham,” in the | Tnrse effusions are of a strange character, for 
same type, and sold at the same economical price. the most part stilted, high-flown, and windy—the 
artificial expression of artificial passion. ‘‘ Mor- 
_ D giles : _—r bida”’ is a very good title for them, seeing that 
The Beauties of Strathearn, deserihed in Six /x-\ they are the discased products of a small imagi- 
cursions from the Tou nof Crief. By C. RoGer, | native faculty urged into temporary action by an 
LL.D. F.S.A. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black : ee Wi s , . . 
Crieff. Mareuiloch 1854 occasional stimulus—w hich we do not intend to 
insinuate was of an alcoholic nature. Men who 
We can recommend this as a neat little pocket | really think and feel never write thus; and men 
guide for the use of the summer tourist in Scot- | Who really care so little for the “ clearings of the 
land. Any traveller who has a week to spare | desk” as this writer in his preface pretends to do, 
when he finds himself at Crieff, cannot do better|do not laboriously overload their disjointed frag- 
than to execute the marches here mapped out for; ments with scraps of Vrench, and Latin, and 
him. A fortnight would perhaps serve the pur- | Greek, and history, and biography, and voluminous 
ose better, particularly if the locomotive power | quotations from the poets. All this miserable and 
should happen to be “ shank’s naggie,”’ who is not | pedantic patchwork renders ‘“‘ Morbida” the most 
always capable of doing thirty miles in a day | uncomiortable book to read which we have ever 
with pleasure. The book is pleasingly written, | handled in the course of our critical experience. 
is furnished with a capital map, and contains al] | The whole work is one bundle of fragments—frag- 
the necessary information—indeed a much larger | ments, not of heads, and limbs, and torsoes, but of 
quantity than we should care to acquire, should mere shapeless material, which it is just possible 
fate lead us to Strathearn in the ensuing summer. | to suppose might have been wrought into some- 
|thing artistic and beautiful. Some few lines, 
rae |here and there, perhaps, deserve exception from 


Paul Clifford. By Sir Mowanp Beiwer Lytroy, 
Bart., M.P. London: G. Routledge. 1854. 


_-_—_— 
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euch a verdict, but of the really beautiful or re- | tracts from his personal journal, but an almost equal 
memberable we can find but little. The follow- portion seems to have been extracted from journals 
ing is, perhaps, the nearest approach to poetry to published in the East Indies, and treats of matters 


be found in the volume :— with which the few people here who trouble their 
heads about the beggarly raid at Burmah are 

CHRISTMAS—A FRAGMENT, already familiar. The volume is evidently the 

© born of heaven, and hy:mned on high, work of a very young hand, unaccustomed to the 
Death-doomed, but bright as Orient sky, use of the pen, and, what is worse, not given to 
Re-born in earth, thy bonds like slumber rending— close and accurate observ: ation. Some of the in- 


From the dark dungeon, sealed with seal 
Of priest and Cwsar, rock and steel, 
From the deep grave, beyond the sun ascending! 


cidents related are, however, characteristic of the 
kind of warfare now carrying on, to the discredit 
of the British arms in the East. The following 


O not in vain, whate’er betice, is a sample _— 
Has seer foreseen, has champion died— 

O not in vain! th’ eternal Word is spoken. _ A tragical occurrence happened near Kangan, only a 
Up from the earth, where once He lay, few days ago. ‘The boats of the steamers off Martaban 
Fiashes a gleam of dawning day: have always been where anything useful was to be done, 

Their night is now far spent; their spell is broken. in the way of burning hostile villages or robber’s haunta, 

z . ss : . , ’ : . . knocking down stockades, and destroying or capturing 
O vocal once with loftier lays | war-loats, &e. Some of the latter, capable of holding 
‘Than rise in these our evil days— | sixty men, are splendid looking things, with places inside 

Oh, earth! earth! earth! O heart of man awaken! | for their arms and ammunition. One village which they 
It is not false: a Conqueror came : _burnt wes a haunt of nocturnal depredators, who com. 
What if he left a martyr’s name? -mitted all manner of atrocities on our villages; and, 

He left the dark veil rent, the temple shaken. | ainongst other outrages, had cuaried off three women 


i trom Kulwe e, one of our vill res north of Be loog ryoon, to 
the “island of devils.” On some midshipmen paying 
& Visit to thet place, the whole village turned out to behold 
Twelve Letters on Transubstantiation: containing two ! their benefactors, and | eing so joyful, would have kissed 
Challenges to the Kev. Dr. Cahill, &e. By J. C. L. | Uieir feet, and followed them about with blessings. The 
Carson, M.D. London: Houlston and Stoneman. | next boat expedition, however, was not so successful. They 
Edinburgh: White and Co. L858. had gone up a creek, King Creek, within one or two miles 

) . of hengan, where the enemy lay assembled in such num- 

Lasr year Dr. Carson challenged the Rev. Dr. | bers, and on this occasion they suddenly appeared from be. 
Cahill, a Roman Catholic priest, to eat a waier of hind the mangrove trees and thick grassin hundreds, fired 


as y 4 os . :, . 4s several volleys of musketry at the boats, and drove them 
the Doc tor 5 manufacture, afte transubstantiating back ‘| here Wos a Burman up a tr e, who hed pro- 


it into the body, &c.—ofiering him a hundred | jably given the signal of attack, end who was brought 
pounds for doing it. The priest had not faith | down by a rifle-shot from one of the officers... . 
enough in his hocus-pocus to venture on the -* poor Widshipman, when the boats were driven back, 
trial. The Doctor then proposed a test equally | ™ is shot right tl rough the body; and a lascar was shot 
2 , , ss (in five places from one musket-ball—through both arms 
satisiactory, involving the supposed reality of the | and through the bo dy; which shows the imme nse charge 
transubstantiation of the wine into blood—and | of powder used by the barbarous enemy. 
made the same offer, with the same result as be- | 
fore. Satisfied by these experiments that Dr. Cahill 


The Essay appended to the personal narrative 


himself did not believe in the doctrine he taught, |38 & Tatuer meagre summary ol the history of 
India irom the first landing of the E nglish to the 


Dr. Carson addressed himseif to the task of ex- 

posing the wretched absurdity of the doctrine in _— aty with the unfortunate Tippoo Saib. It 
all its bearin 1g, and the result was the present bers uns nothing wet. but has been tagged — 
pamphlet, written in a popular style and dealing | paaly, ae one hardly say more successfully, written 
in a practical way with the transparent delusion | ae the preceding journal. 

of the “‘real presence.” We commend the pam- | on 

phlet to the attention of those among our readers | 


} il his old sion heniiad 3 | BRrenings in my Tent; or, Wanderings in Balad 
Who wish to see this oid question handied in a jjareed. A\iustrating the Moral, Religious, Social, 
rather novel manner. 


and Volitical Conditions of various Arab Tribes 

of the African Sahara. By the Rev. N. Davis, 

I.RS.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. In two 

Six Mont] 8 at Martaban, during the Lurmese Wars | volumes. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 
and an Essay on the British Power in India. By | 
an Officer ip active service on the spot. 


| 
— | 
| 


Tue author of these volumes spent six years on 
‘the shores of Northern Africa, and, enjoying the 
Tue active service in which the author of this | friendship of the heir apparent to the throne of 
work took part does not appear to have amounted | Tunis, had the rare opportunity of accompanying 
tomuch. The Burmese war has been, according | that prince upon an expedition to the desert 
to all accounts very much of a make-believe from | region of the interior continent. Voluminous 
the beginning ; and the report of an ‘ Officer on notes and pictorial sketches taken during this 
the Spot ” docs not speak we ‘ll for the conduct of journey form the basis of the present volumes, 
the expedition. It is true we cannot gather much | which contain a multitude of novel and striking 
information from his pages, which are put together | delineations of African life, and the manners and 
in too disconnected and rambling a way greatly to /eustoms of the tribes that inhabit those inhospit- 


a? 


profit the reader. Some portions of them are (Xx- l able wastes far south of the coasts. Mr. Davis 
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suggests a plan for civilizing and Christianizing | historical facts which it contains. By its use a 
the African continent—a plan which has the | competent knowledge of the actual and compara- 
merits of simplicity and feasibility ; and we see | tive condition of the Turkish Empire at the 
no reason why it should not be put to the test, | present moment may be attained at the cost of 
even without the interference of government, as | twelve or fourteen hours of pleasant reading. It 
an enterprise of private benevolence. Proposing |is not only a political, but a ee 
to start from Tunis, he says :— | statistical, history of the country, an shows in 
/many parts evident results of personal observation. 

At an expenditare not exceeding the sum of £3,000 'Two excellent maps accompany the text, upon 
annually, we might open an educational establishment which additional value is conferred by the dis- 











at Tunis, for the express purpose of preparing young | 
Arabs to explore Africa. In such an establishment we 
might train, at least, twenty natives of Cafsa, Tozar, or | 
Nefta, who, bred in the desert, might be fitted, at the 
expiration of three years, to sweep those wilds, south | 
and east and west, comparatively with perfect ease and | 
safety. Such travellers, instructed in the use and em- | 
ployment of implements and instruments of an agricul. | 
tural, and domestic, and scientific nature—taught the | 
advantages to be derived from legitimate commerce— | 
informed of the markets open in Europe and elsewhere | 
for the various articles of merchandise, forming the | 
produce of the Sahran countries—and themselves trained | 
to appreciate the advantages and blessings of education, | 
would not be long without profiting the hitherto 
neglected savages of the heart of Africa, and producing 
a reformation which would speedily be perceptible in the 
civilised worl. 





There is nothing Utopian in this scheme. With- | 
out native agency it is impossible to effect any 
great or permanent good, but with it, there is 
every prospect of the best results. These people 
are a sharp and keen-witted race, and would not 
be slow to perceive the benefits arising from the 
adoption of European systems of commerce. The 
following is a curious sketch of the marriage cus- 
toms prevailing along the coast :— 


Marriage is usually contracted when the parties are 
very youn. It is not an uncommon thing to see young 
boys of thirteen or fourteen married to girls of eleven or 
twelve, and sometimes even under that age. They are 
joined tozether on the good faith of their parents or 
relations; for they are not permitted to see each other 
before the nuptial night. Moslems consider it wrong, 
and even sinful, if a man has reached his twentieth year 
and is not marri®!. On the coast, one can hardly torm 
a fair estimate of the beauty of the females, as so few 
are secu; however, it is a fact that the girls of twelve 
have the appearance of European females of twenty ; 
and when they reach the age of thirty, they look like 
europe ai vouren of fiftv. Excessive obesity is con. | 
sidered the perfection of female beauty among the | 
Mohammedans on the coast; hence a young woran, 
after she Is betrothed, recelves gold or silver shackles 
upon her hands and wrists, and is fed so long till these 
are filled up. A kind of seed called drough, and their | 
national dish coseoso, are used for the purpose. The! 
young lady is literally crammed, and some actually die | 
under the spoon. ; 


> ; god 
rhe illustrations in these volumes are of an | 
| 


excellent kind. Many of them are most cleverly | 
printed in colours, and all are characterized by a 
broad artistic style. ° 
Turkey; or, a History of the Origin, Progress, and | 
Deeline of the Ottoman fF. meypre. by G. Fowler. | 
With Illustrative Notes. bv T. Spicer, LL.D., M.A. | 


London: T. H. Rees: H pe and Co. 184, | 


Tuis volume is handsomely got up, and is remark- 


able for the num®fer and condensation of the| 


| based upon 


ciples of 
these principles, and on their universal acceptance, 


criminating notes of the authors friend and 
coadjutor. 


The Elements of Political Science. In Two Books. 
With an Account of Andrew Yarranton. By Ps- 
Trick Epwarp Dower. Edinburgh: Johnstone ard 
Hunter. London: KR. Theobald. 1854. 


of this work has set himself the task 
a true system of political economy, 
principles of justice. He argues, 
rightly enough, that kingdoms are wrongly 


Tue author 
of evolving 


governed, and men’s rights ignored or trodden 
‘under foot, from the absence of true thought in 
reference to political science 


that the true art of 
government is unknown, or unrecognised in prac- 





tice, and hence the evils which weigh down the 


masses and perplex theirrulers. ‘True thought,” 
says he, ‘“‘in every department of men’s voluntary 
activity, is the precursor and harbinger of in- 
proved action.”” It was that which preceded and 
perfected the steam-engine, the cotton-mill, the 
chronomcter—every mechanical contrivance, in 
short, by which civilisation has improved the con- 
dition of the human family. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the question of political amelioration, lhe 
asserts that it is the problem of politics ‘ to con- 
struct a system of political socicty that shall 
involve no injustice in its theoretic constitution, 
and in its practical operation shall involve the 
minimum of political evil.’’ ‘Political evils 
exist because political societies are not the e:m- 
bodiments of true principles ;’’ but these true 
principles are to be arrived at. Scripture informs 


us that there shall be a reign of righteousness 


Justice) on the earth—that reign, like all other 
great ameliorations, must be preceded by the 
true thought, or the recognition of correct prinu- 
yovernment—‘fon the evolution of 


the hopes of the human race are irrevocably 
hinged.” There has never, as yet, been any 


stable system of government, and there never will 


be, until these true principles be discovered and 
carried out in practice. Towards such discovery 
the author directs all his energies, and being 
thoroughly in earnest, strikes the right nail on 
the head with manful blows. We have no fault 
to tind with his philosophy, but on the contrary, 
like it exceedingly, though for the sake of the 
people, who should be his readers, it might with 
advantage have been sometimes less scholastically 
expressed. Sull there is nothing very abstruse in 
his metaphysics, and they need not alarm the 
general reader. His radicalism will terrify the 
landed interest—-but then Truth, the jade, is so 





abominably radical! Want of space compels us 
to defer a deliberate survey of this capital book to 
a more favourable opportunity ;—we hope to deal 
with it at some length in next month’s number. 


al 


London : 
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The London Quarterly Review. 
Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 


Or the ten papers which constitute the third 
number of the new quarterly, we must regard 
that on the Character and W ritings of R icht ird 
Watson as the most finished, as itis by far the 
most interesting, composition. Watson stood al- 
most alone in his d: ay, both as a preacher and a 
worker. Inthe pulpit he had no compcer, if we 
except Robert Hall, and in the number and i im- 
portance of the labours he accomplished, no rival. 
His fine manly character here meets with justice 
from a discriminating pen, and the peculiarities 
of his written works, and his pulpit ministrations 
are powerfully recalled by one who, it is evident, 
has been intimately acquainted with both. 


portraiture of a man marvellously unlike that 
modern school of money-making ecclesiastics who 
flood the kingdom with their lamentable dilutions 
of thin theol ogy, which are unfortunately 
marketable just now. 
contains a useful summary of the history of the 
wretched delusion, whose prevalence is a disgrace 


to mankind, and to Englishmen especially; we)! 


wish it could be placed in the hands of the lower 
orders in the districts where Mormonism is 
preached, as it is impossible to imagine that any 
one who had read this exposé would embrace such 
a creed. ‘The writer, however, does not touch 
upon the real charm of Mormonism, which ren- 
ders it popular among the ignorant classes. 
article on Madagascar appears to contain nearly 
all the information that has been collected from 
time to time concerning the inhabitants of that 
island; the different races, their language, man- 
ners, and civil polity ; together with the progress 
and results ef missionary enterprise amongst | 
them. The “Junction of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans” treats of a matter of present and 
permanent interest, though to our thinking, it! 


casts a degree of contempt on the proceedings of 


Mr. Gisborne h: idly warranted by existing cir: 
cumstances. “ Recent Discoveries in Palestine 

is supposed to be a digest of ten different works | 
on the subject of Syria; of which, we may re- 
mark that the particulars g gathered from M. De 
Sauley’s work are the most novel and inte1 esting. | 
In the paper on ‘‘Modern Poetry; its Genius 
and Tendencies,” the two new poets, Alexander 
Smith and Sydney Yendys meet but sorry en- 
couragement at the hands of the reviewer, who, 
while he would have them “ show the very age 
and body of the times its form and pressure,” 
& passage contuining, by the way, a sample of 
the same defective grammar which the reviewer 
magnanimously par dons in Smith’s case, ) measures 
them himself by an antiquated standard—old 
canons of criticism which are, or ought to have 
been, long since exploded. On the whole, the 
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New Quarterly maintains its reputation, and 
we hope has by this time achieved a permanent 
position in the critical rank. 


Home Pictures; or, The Map of Life. By Mrs. M. 
A. Denison. London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
1S54. 


Tuts is a domestic story of uo very romantic cha- 
racter, told, not in a continuous narrative, but in 
a series of sketches of American society and 
manners. It is essentially a woman's book, 
women and children being the principal characters 

introduced, and there are few, if any, of the 
situations in life in which woman is called to 
play a part that do not form the subject of one or 
more of the ‘ pictures.”” Perhaps matters some- 
what trifling are dwelt on at too great a length; 
and there are too many melancholy scenes for 
those readers who prefer cheerfulness to pathos. 





The | 
article is well worth deliberate perusal, as the | 


The Dying Soldier. A Tale founded on Facts. By 
the Rev. W. Sixcrarn, M.A. London: Hatechard 


and Son; Hamilton and Adams. 1854. 


A very singular story for a dying man to tell, but 
not very rem: wkable in other respects. We sus- 
pect that though the tale m: iy be founded in fact, 

the moribund condition of the narrator is a part 
of the fiction. From its perusal the young reader 
may learn something of India, and of the life of 
a soldier there: he may learn, too, that the clergy 
of the Established Church. don’t like Dissenting 
'missionaries, and their “ discordant”’ interference 
with the conversion of the natives of the East. 


-_--—-— = 


Wine, in Relation to Temperance, Trade, and Revenue. 
London: Gilbert Brothers. Edinburgh: J. Men- 
zies. IS8d4. 


Is an article which appeared in our columns some 
twelve months back, on the subject of the wine 
trade, we took occasion to advocate the repeal of 
the wine duties, on the very grounds set forth in 

this pamphlet. When Englishmen drank the 
‘Wines of France, drunkenness was no more an 

English vice than it is now a French one. There 

can be no question that the substitution of spirits 

| for the light wines common in this country two or 
three centuries ago, has increased drunkenness 
and deteriorated the general health. Now is the 

‘right time to press this subject again upon the 

notice of the legislature: the letters of Mr. Shaw, 

here reprinted, are conclusive upon the subject; 

and to them other documents are subjoined, 

showing that in various ways the reduction of the 
wine duty to a mere nominal charge would be a 
boon to the country. 








Swedenborg; a Biography and an Exposition. 
Epwis Paxton Hoop. London: A. Hall 
Uo. 1854 


Ix this work, which is writtem in a 
and marked by manly and ra bade a be thotahe 


and 
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Mr. Paxton Hood does reverend homage to one 
of the most gigantic intellects Europe has pro- 
duced. Be yond the circle of his more immediate 
admirers, the followers of the New Jerusalem 
Church, Swedenborg is but little known, and 
his writings hardly read. His name, with the 


mass of religionists, is synonymous with thie 
terms ‘‘ visionary” and ‘* mys stic;”’ and public 


teachers of Christian doctrines do ‘not scruple to 


heap falsehood and infamy upon the memory of 
aman who stands at a heicht almost beyo md their 


ndowed them 
th 
gl + 


if nature had « 
natal attributes, 


We 


gaze, and whom, 
with a higher order of m: 
would have felt proud to noncur. 


are 


to sec the character and almost supernatural 
genius of the great Swedish scer so ably and 
eloquently vindicated as it is nere done. ‘he 


foul aspersions of John Wesley, who first dissemi- 

nated the lying charge of insanity and delusi 
and the fanatical and flagrant falsehoods of the 
Rev. Dr. Pike, of Derby, here meet with merited 
exposure : and 1 ebuke. Ile who shall sit down 
thoughtful! Po the perusal of this book, may 
chance to rise from it with a loftier idea of hu- 
man intellect than he ever had before, and will 
feel grateful to its author for the revelations it 
affords him. 
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Select Extracts fron the a Correspondence, de. 
of Leila Ada. By O.W.T. Hetgnway. Li 
Partridge, Oak and Co. 184. 


ndon : 


Turse compositions of a Jewish maiden, who 
died at a very early age, manifest a remarkable 
vigour of mind in one young. She appears 
to have been as great a oli: ey of learnin gr as of 
piety and terest he possessing, as her 
biographer states, a competent knowledge of 
most of the European languages, living and dead, 
and bei ge able to repe at whole paras iphs tr mn 
the old Greck authors, which struck her by thei 
force and beauty in her casual reading This is 
really marvellous—and the thoughts, never in- 
tended to meet the public eye, of a child so ex- 
traordinarily endowed, cannot fail to excite the 
curiosity of the religious public 


DU 


aqaisin 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED, 


Elucidated : 
Lieut-Col. Isaae 


r3 of Jun ius 
ot 


7 he 


Including a 


Authorship of the Lett 


Biographical Memoir 


Barre, M.-P.) By John Britton, F.S.A. London: Printed 
forthe Author. IS4s, 

The Scottish Pscha Tune Book. Arranged for four 
voices. Part TIT. E:linburgh: Paton and Ritchie. Lon- 


LS. 
td Who are 


den: Hamilton and Adams. 
What is Life Assur 
By W. Carpenter. L C.and E. 1855, 
Edueation hest ] wied ry BP erfect freedom, not by 
State Endowments. Vy Edward London : 


interested ti it? 


Layt nh. 


mre” 
ice, 


mdon : 


Baines. 


Turis little memorial of an interesting jubilee, J. Snow. Leeds: IR. Newsome. “ISDA. 
contains, besides ascrmon ‘ thy Re iT. “Ty. A. James, Tih rly Closing Advocate, and Comm: reial Le former. 
four addresses by the Rev. (;. : Smith, I{. Quis ] Lon li il: Hi sulston and Stoneinai. 
J. Glanville, and Dr. Beaumont, in which will) |= 4 Manual ef Family and Occasional Prayers. By the 
be found many curious pee characteristic details | Rev. W. Sinclair, MLA. Loudon: Hatchard and Son: 
: : ' , , "ai imilton, Adams, and Co ‘ds: T ris 89 

of a bygone tine, which, but for their publication H Ry SER, GE SPE keeds: f, arraGm. EBs, 
. . " . , . . ’ ( if or ‘? { di ‘Orpo tio Tht »¥ 
in this torm, mig ht have pass l into oblivion. Bike hig A M a . oe ere 
om it" : Alexander Pulling, Esq. London: Hatchard; Low 
To our friends in the West of ba ror] nd the volume md Sons: Wildy and Son W554 
wi recommend itself 4 any praise of - 2 nit the fons I 

ill recommend itself without any praise of 4), ,a0 7 rtof the Young Jen's Mercantile Library 
ours. f ‘tation of Ct) *t} ati. [+ J4. 
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British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Society.- 
following report of this s Wa lL at the ser 


A li ty 
. 


annual general mecting: 

“The directors have the pleasure of again meeting 
the members of the company at their annual m ine, 
after another vear of uniu vn pte t prospertty. 

‘In reverting to the rise aul provress of the mn 
pany, the directors would remind the members, that i 
was forme dl to con<ult the advantave of they iblic tot 
utmost, and to pro.note lif surance ame r the unin 
sured classes. 

* The result exceeded the expectations of the foun 
Year after year their business has 
and at the end of seven vears an armonnt of in ‘ 
ceeding £30,000 from life policy premiums, and large | 
eapabilitie s of further extension, ote ve that an institu 
tion which adapts itself to the spirit of the times is | 


certain to POssess the@ublic confidence 
“The directors believe the large business of 


1553, 





exceeding as it does £200,000, consists of a high class 


of picked lives. 


lr) stati of the year 1853 will be read with 
’ 


much gratification by those who, relying on the sterling 
principles of apany, allied themselves to it in its 
infaney. 

“During the year 1553, 981 now life policies for 

01905 were eff (; the new annual premium 
t nh bei OD, 38 ms: mibers have dies 
during the year, Whose assurances and bonuses have 
amounted to £9,267. The benefit thence accruing to 
bereaved families is 1} ved to have been very con- 
siderable. 

‘It is satisfactory to observe, that this amount is 
less than the sums provided for the current deaths by 
the table 4, 

“The amount Brn on policies surrendered during 
the vear is £100 Iss. 2d., m ‘ely a Very sm all sum, 


uparatively, evincing the waaddiines several thousands 
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of members have in the society, and it is believed the | 
bulk of this was the result of necessity, and has be en | 
serviceable in the day of trouble. 

“The sums invested in the year amounted to| 
£21,957 95. ld. During the year additional agencies, | 
arefully selected, have been established at 126 important 
localities throughout the empire, making the present 
number of agencies in force 529. 

* The following table shows the progress of the com- 
pany from its foundation :— 


New Life 





| Policies issued. Life Claim 
Period —--————| Premiums Pais 

| | N Amount. iieceived : 

Ssmeenagece a Ge a 9 ee 

| Prom 1847 to 1851/3159 553 303 35.704 3 lo 2323 4 ) 

er Fees 2381 $83 592 48,614 15 10} Mlle. 10 6 | 








| Grand Total.. 5531) 1,036,595 8243819 8] 1551415 3 
“ft remains for the members to increase the society | 
during 1854, by introducing their friends and neighbours | 
as alditional members. It may be further noticed, that | 
the report of the House of Commons upon Life Assu- 
rance Associations has been emphatically favourable to 
modern life offices, and the evidence of the first 
actuaries in E:ngland has demonstrated that the great | 


i 
| 





extension of the blessings of life assurance has b “ 


owing to their efforts.” 
The report was unanimously agreed to. 


4 . | 
e} Led 


Ye 


4 


», ) OS. 

“At the close of the year, there had been issued in 
all 6,602 policies, assuring £2,880,821. The amount 
remaining assured (cxelusive of annuities )was £2,916,00%. 
The realised fund, arising entirely from accumulated 
premiums, was £305,134, being an increase of upwards 
of £50,000 within the year. 

“The report of the investigation of the affairs of the 
society which was submitted to the last general meeting, 
and the working of its distinetive principle, as shown in 
the first division of profits, it is gratifying to be able to 


Scottish Provident Institution —The sixteenth aunu.l 
general meeting of the contributors to this society was 
held in the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, on the 15th 
February, when a report, as follows, was read and 
approved of:— 

“The directors have the satisfaction of submitting 
a very favourable report of the business for the year 
ending 3ist December, 185°"). 

“The new proposals ace have been 716 in 
number, assuring £300,093 1s., with yearly premiums 
amounting to £8,038 2s. od. A further sum of 
£10,729 25. Sd. has also been received for new assu- 
rances, by single payment; and several annuities, imme- 
diate, deferred, and contingent, have been contracted 
- The total pre riumas received in tiie year have been 
$557 Its. Sad. 

“The claims against the institution on account of 
emerged policies have been very moderate, the Amount, 
including additions declared at the recent investigation, 


a4 
© pb? Of r. 
bein s t°:2: ire 
' 
} 


of Oldham, Mr. Tippit 


as compared with oth 


state, have been received with entire satisfaction by the | 


£ ‘neral body of the c mtributors. 

“ The directors continue to be guided in the adminis- 
tration by the rules on which they have hitherto acted— 
of avoiding, on the one hand, objectional methods of 
business, such as paying the law agents 

: 
have no 


micreasing th 
ol applicants ior assurance, and others who 
legitimate claim on the soclety—and, on the other, of 
making the provisions as available and secure to the 
representatives of the members as prudence will admit. 
They h ive found good reason to approve of the step Mt 
this direction taken by this institution five years ago, 
When the conditions of forfeiture were re tricted to the 
ease of fraud and wilful misstatement. And the reso- 
lution of the annual meeting of February, 155°, adopted 
in concert with other otfi ‘eS, to relieve from restrictions 


on travel and foreign residence holders of policies who,| me, but the company is only un 
by a certain terin of probation, shall have shown them-/as my servics in the capacity 
selves to be unlikely to entail risk on the society, has! are concerned, 
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been a further boon to the members, by enhancing the 
security and marketable value of their policies, 

“By perseverance in the course now indicated, while 
no principle has been abandoned, and no concession 
made either to disarm opposition or to win popularity, 
the amount of substantial business has been constant! 
on the increase, aud that not by sudden and alternate 
rise and fall, lut by that gradual and steady advanes 
ment which is the best presage of permanent prosperity. 
And in this course the directors will persevere. 

* The progress of the London branch continues to be 
in all respects satisfactory, and the directors are able to 


| report that they have had the good fortune to secure 
| premise s in one of the most central situations in the 
ielty, in which they 
|modation, without, as they have 


will hav irl 


eatly superior accom. 


reason to belic Ve, Lil 


crease l expense. 


“A detailed statement of the accumulated fund, and 
of the income and expenditure during the year, is an 


'nexed, in terms of Art. 28 of the laws. 





BIENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS [! ING 
THE LAST TEN YEARS, 
Number Amount Accumulated 
In years of of fund at end 
New policies, iNew ass irances of period, 
| £ £ 
1844-15 O58 ©8 1] 088 oo 009 
[S447 AAS { $04,734 OS. 70d 
[s45-49 WO7 | $10 033 14406 
1805] 1.269 545.137 207 63 
1852-533 1,378 | 587 118 wo5 154 


Deposit and General Life Assurance Company. — 
meeting of the policyholders in this company, and 
others, was held in the Masonie Hall, Angel Inn, Old. 
ham, When there was a numerous and his ily-respectable 
aitendance. Mr. Bevan, secretary, Mr. Davies, of Man 
chester, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Eggleston, of Leeds, Mr. 
Thomas, Bristol, Mr. Perks, Birmingham, Dr. Murray, 
iw,and other gentlemen connected 
with the company, were present, in order to give every 
information respecting the affairs of th There 
were likewise present representatives of shareholders i: 
the company from Bristol, Leeds, Londom, Birmingham, 
and other places. Mr. Tipping took the chair. 

After several addresses by various speakers, explans 
tory of the principles and operation of the society, Mr. 
Bevan, the secretary, read statist showing the 
rradual increase in the number of policies issued by the 
deposit company. Their annual in ome, after the society 
nihs, was £0.000, and 


s wee tv. 


i,t 


ome 


di 
had been in operation fifteen mm. 


the nett receipts during the fifteen months were £7,600. 
He thém showed, from statistics which he read, the 
favourable position this society occupies as to income, 


r societies which had been esta 
blished for a longer penod, Mr. Bevan next read a 
letter from Mr. Neison, the actuary, in reply to a com 
munication he had received frow an inquirer at Oldham, 
The following is a copy of the reply :— 

“25, Pall Mall, London, 22nd Dec., 1853. 

“Sin,—In reply to your note of the 20h instant, I 
beg to state— 

“J. That Lord Druinlanrig is a reol, and not mere]; 
an ornamental chairman, as you term it. His lordship 
takes an active part im the business of the company, an | 
presides at the meetings of the board. 

“2. Lord Dramlanrig is a sharcholder of 500 shares, 
and has his life assured in the company for £4,000, 

“% and 4, It is scarcely hecessury to ask me these 
two questions, for if the company were not only highly 
respectable, but also sound and capable of meeting all 
its engagements, I should not, of course, permit my 
name to be used in connection with it. 

“5. The tables of the company were all caleulated by 
my guidance so fur 


‘ 


Ras cousulting actuary’ 


. 
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“If there be any other information I can afford you, 
it is at your service. Yours sincerely, 

: “F, G. P. Netson.” 

Mr. Eggleston stated that he expected 500 hands in 
the employment of a neighbour of his to join the society 
in a short time. 

Mr. Bevan said it was also expected that, on Wednes- 
day next, 300 of ‘the printers in the employ of the 
Messrs. Spottiswoode would become policy-holders in the 
company, to which they had, after a careful examination, 
given a preference over all others. 

Mr. Eggleston next announced that between 300 and 
400 Odd Fellows, living in the neighbourhood of Brad- 
ford, were about to transfer their interests to the deposit 
company. 

On the motion of Mr. Eggleston, seconded by Mr. 
Crompton, a vote of confidence in the company was 
earried by acclamation. 

It was stated, in the course of the evening, that 
Admiral Ayscough, of Southampton, was one of the 
trustees of the company, and held in it 2,400 shares, 
We understand that, between the months of January 
and December, of 1853, there were issued, in Bristol and 
South Wales, policies, the insurances effected by which 
covered the sum of £39,509. 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Tipping for his con- 
duct in the chair, on the motioa of Mr. Eggleston, 
seconded by Mr. Bevan. 

Mr. Tipping returned thanks, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. 


Liverpool and London Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany.— The « ivhteenth annual general meeting of thi 
proprietors of this company was held in the company’s 
ofhee, Ca strect, to receive @ report and statement ol 
the company's affairs, and to elect directors in lieu ot 
those who retire. Mr. Thomas Brocklebank, chairman 
of the board of directors, presided. 

Mr. S. Boult, secretary, read the report, of which the 
following are extracts :— 

* Capital Account.—By the issue of 500 shares during 
the past year, the number in the hands of the proprietors 
now stands at 79,729. Fire Department.—The receipts 
for the past year have increased considerably over those 
of 1852, while the losses have materially diminished. 


] 
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RECEIPTS. 
1852.— £08 654 14 10 
1853.— LIS612 4 6 


LOSS] S. 
1852.— £59,091 
1853.— 42,816 


0) 
] 


1] 
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Life Department.—The total number of proposals which 
have heen made to the company Was Insuring 
£250,582, of which 516, for £194,582, have been com 
pleted, producing in new premiums CG.912 19s. 8d.-: 34 
were declined, and 27 for £28,850 have been accepted, 
and may yet be completed. Bonds for 45 annuities, 
amountipg in all to £2,289 14s. Od., have been issued: 
ten annuitants have died, to whom £555 Gs, 
annually payable. 

“The directors 


ne 
Olds 


have to state that Mr. Boult has 


succeeded in forming an efficient board at Sydney, con- | 


sisting of six members, and that Sir Charles Nicholson 
(speaker of the Legislative Council) has been appointed 
chairman. ‘Three trustees have also been selected, and 
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have consented to act, and the securities of the Anstra. 
lasian Company have doubtless, ere this, been transferred 
over to these parties. 

“This branch of the company’s business has lately 

een commenced in New York, with very considerable 
success. In the short space of the last two months, 
twelve policies and two annuities have been issued; a 
large accession of good business from the best localities 
in the United States may, therefore, be fairly looked for, 

“ Agencies.—Several new agents have been appointed, 
some at their own request, and others who have been 
strongly recommended to the favourable notice of the 
directors, by those who are anxious to promote the 
company’s success. : 

“ Reserved Fund—The premium received on the 
shares issued in the year is £2,650, and in conformity 
with the provisions of the deed of settlement, that sum 
has been placed to the credit of the reserved surplus 
fund, which consequently now amounts to £143,712 LOs, 

“ Profit and Loss.—The balance of this account is the 
fund out of which to take the dividend for the year, 
and the directors having carefully considered the posi- 
tion of the company, now appoint wnd deciare, subject 
to the approbation of this meeting, a dividend of 10s, 
per share, less income tax, and five per cent. on the 
uncalled capital, in the case of those suares on which 
£2 10s. has not been received.” 

The report was unanimously agreed to. 





Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The annual meeting 
of the members of this society was held at the London 
Tavern. Mr. J. Clayton in the chair. The following 
are extracts from the report of the committee of manage- 
ment :- 

* The assurances in force at the end of the year, the 
income, and invested capital, all show a considerable in- 
crease over the preceding vear. 

“The number of proposals for assurance laid before 
the board, during the past year, has been 25:3, for assur- 
ing the total sum of £137,892 2s.; of this number 205, 
for assuring the sum of £112,144 2s., have been com- 
pleted; 15, for assuring £9,990, have been declined, and 
the remaining 33, for assuring £15,749, have been 
either not proceeded with, or were standing over for 
completion or further consideration at the close of the 
year. 

“In the two years, ending on the 3lst December 
last, the assurances in foree have increased in round 
numbers from £874,000 to £1,017,000, the total income 
from £36,200, to £42,400 per annum, and the invested 
capital from £174,000, to close upon £215,000, The 
claims by death pail during the same perio l. indepen- 
dent of bonuses, have only averaged £13,250 per annum. 

* After a very careful investigation, and the usual 
valuation of the assets and liabilities of the society, the 
surplus profits on the 31st December last, are ascertained 
to be £108,082, which will allow to every member an 
increase on his bonus of the prece ling year. 

* The directors consider these results highly satisfae- 
tory, and have no doubt they will be duly appreciated by 
this meeting and by the members at large.” 

The report was agreed to, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. . 
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